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THE EVER-INCREASING RATIOS OF 
HOMICIDE 
ACH annual reappearance in the 
columns of THE Specrator of the 
homicide record of the country, with all 
its sinister details hidden under the ab- 
stract guise of mere figures, is increas- 
ingly significant, because in these mat- 
ters repetition is plainly cumulative. The 
casual observer, unfamiliar with deeply 
underlying causes and with the exact 
statistics as thus spread out, would prob- 
ably say that homicide is sporadic, and, 
in a sense, accidental, as the outgrowth 
of spasmodic impulses, and that, in con- 
sequence, it might be expected to have 
periods of complete subsidence. The 
hard facts altogether belie this quite gen- 
eral impression. Homicide in the United 
States is a national fact manifesting itself 
day by day and year by year; and the 
Statistician who deals in the figures of 
death by violence is as certain of his aw- 
ful annual output as is the meteorologi- 
cal observer who records the familiar 
yearly precipitation of rain and snow. 
Where shall one look for explanation 
of this disquieting phenomenon? Is it to 
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be found in the heterogeneity of the pop- 
ulation of this great American melting 
pot, where, as never before in history, 
great numbers of widely distinct and 
often poorly educated peoples are thrown 
together in undigested masses? Is it to 
be attributed to the existence here of the 
rare combination of unusual personal 
liberty with exceptional opportunities 
and rewards for individual achievement 
which results in unexampled severity of 
industrial competition? Is it the absence 
of a strong centralized government and 
consequent laxity of effort in apprehend- 
ing and punishing the guilty? Or, is it 
a combination of all these conditions, 
added to another even more basic one, 
the still unconquered savagery of the 
average human, which bursts forth here 
and there, even in the midst of the arts 
and institutes of peace, just as it is now 
doing abroad on a large scale in war? 

Whatever the cause, it is a great and 
growing problem, one of many confront- 
ing the American people to-day. 


A RECENT fire in a building eleven 
stories and attic in height, with 
basement and sub-basement, has brought 
forth an interesting report from the New 
York Board of lire Underwriters. The 
fire started on the eighth floor, and be- 
fore it was controlled it had set fire to a 
window frame on the ninth floor; other- 
wise, except for some water damage, the 
loss was confined to the eighth floor. 
Among the conclusions drawn from this 
fire, as set forth in the report upon it, are 
that watchmen’s rounds should be not 
less frequent than once an hour, and pre- 
ferably oftener; that an office building 
contains enough combustible material to 
make a fire of considerable severity; 
that thin glass in heavy hardwood sash 
and trim in the upper portions of parti- 
tions is a dangerous feature, offering no 
resistance to the spread of fire, but, on the 
contrary, furnishing fuel for the latter, 
and that consequently partitions should 
be of fireproof materials; that building 
standpipes are effective factors in fight- 
ing fires in high buildings, and that stair 
and elevator shafts should be enclosed in 
fireproof partitions. It is undoubtedly 
true that the conditions in the average so- 
called fireproof office buildings, are such, 
because of the large amount of combusti- 
ble materials employed in such buildings, 
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including wooden partitions, office furni- 
ture and supplies, that it is extremely 
likely that a fire will spread throughout 
a single floor, at least, unless it is caught 
at its inception. In the particular case 
cited above, the watchman made rounds 
at two-hour intervals; hence a fire occur- 
ring during the night might have ample 
time in which to get well started before 
being discovered. It is evident that 
where automatic fire alarm systems are 
not installed and watchmen, checked by 
watchmen’s clocks, are relied upon for 
the discovery of possible fires, the 
rounds made by watchmen should be at 
close intervals, if possible not more than 
a half-hour apart. While the use of fire- 
proof partitions and metallic furniture is 
to be encouraged as far as possible, as 
well as the protection of all floor and ex- 
terior openings, it is too much to expect 
that ideal conditions in these respects will 
be reached for many years. However, 
next in importance to using non-combust- 
ible materials only, as suggested above, is 
the utilization of the best possible means 
of discovering fires and bringing efficient 
means of extinguishment promptly to 
bear upon them. 


CONDITION which operates in 

two ways in the general direction 
of encouraging pauperizing influences in 
Alabama is the fact that life insurance 
policies on citizens of that State, which 
have loan or cash surrender values, are 
held to be taxable against their owners 
to the extent of such values. If, how- 
ever, the policyholder has borrowed from 
the insurance company upon his policy, 
the sum taxable is reduced by the amount 
of such loan. The natural effect of a 
tax law imposing this burden upon citi- 
zens is, first, to discourage their applying 
for life insurance to protect their fami- 
lies; and, second, to encourage the bor- 
rowing upon life policies, probably to the 
detriment of the protection afforded their 
dependents thereby. Thus, in one or the 
other of these ways, the inheritances of 
widows and orphans may be diminished 
and the chances of their becoming pub- 
lic charges multiplied. It ought to be the 
policy of every State to foster the broad- 
est possible utilization of the life insur- 
ance idea among its citizens, if only from 
a motive of self-interest; and it is to be 
hoped that the legislators of Alabama, 
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and of any other States where such a 
short-sighted policy prevails, will soon 
amend the laws which thus tend to help 
fill the almshouses. 


Government by Commission 


In a recent address in the United States 
Senate, in debate over the Clayton bill, Sena- 
tor William E. Borah of Idaho, commenting 
on the 1apidly-growing tendency to place all 
governmental functions in the hands of ap- 
pointed commissioners, used this significant 
language: 

“At no distant day business will awaken to 
the fact that it is bound around and clamped 
down by bureaucracy, and the people will 
awaken to the fact that while discussing pri- 
maries, the initiative, the referendum and the 
recall, the real powers of government, those 
powers that deal with their every interest, 
have been safely stored in the hands of a few 
men who neither derive their authority from 
the people nor are they answerable to them. 
When that awakening comes, the programme 
of maddening bureaucracy will have an abrupt 
and ignominious end.” 

The distinguished Senator had in his mind 
particularly national commissions, but his re- 
marks apply with equal force—indeed, obtain 
added force—by inclusion of the large and 
growing number of State commissions, prac- 
tically all of whom come into the same cate- 
gory as appointed officers invested with great 
powers, and whom “the people,” as the Sena- 
tor well says, “can neither select, elect, recall 
nor prevent from being appointed.” 


BuREAUCRACY AN OPPOSITE TENDENCY 


No careful student of our political and eco- 
nomic institutions can fail to be impressed 
with the importance of this gradual upbuilding 
of a bureaucratic system within the limits of 
a purely democratic form of government. 
Opinion is much divided as to just what will 
be the ultimate effect, but that it is to be far- 
reaching cannot be doubted, for it is only too 
plain that it tends in a direction quite opposite 
to that of all the other popular movements of 
recent years, such as direct primaries and the 
referendum and recall, whose object is, of 
course, to bring each elective officer more and 
more into responsible relationship with his 
constituency. 

In New York the commission system ap- 
pears in an advanced form in the two Public 
Service Commissions created under the leader- 
ship of Governor Hughes, and which exercise 
control such as no Legislature ever dared 
hitherto to exercise over all the public utilities 
of the State of New York. Once these com- 
missions are appointed by the Governor and 
confirmed by the Senate they pass out of the 
control of elective officers entirely, and be- 
come for five years, their term of office, an 
independent system of government quite out 
of reach of the electorate. The danger here is 
not difficult to discern, for while there need be 
no necessity for uneasiness during the incum- 
bency of commissioners whose qualifications 
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are above reproach, there might be great cause 
for alarm if these commissioners should ever 
become the mere creatures of political leaders. 
Then the whole apparatus of supervision 
would be subverted and diverted to purposes 
quite opposite to those originally outlined, and 
there would be no prompt method of reform. 


APPLICATION TO INSURANCE 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the ap- 
plication of these remarks to the insurance 
world. First of all the large business interests 
to be placed under commission supervision was 
insurance, and it is fair to say the results 
might have been much worse. Nevertheless, 
the system is not free from faults, although 
the dangers are not of such a striking char- 
acter perhaps as in certain other fields. The 
annual convention of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners, which was held the other day in 
North Carolina, was not without its lessons 
in this direction. It was as usual devoted to 
more or less profitable discussions and evi- 
denced a well-sustained interest in the work. 
Yet a close observer might have a feeling that 
the Commissioners as a body seem to lack 
somewhat of that—shall we say—finer judicial 
temper which ought to characterize them. It 
will not be denied that the preservation of 
such an attitude is not without difficulties, 
obstructed as they are by the limitations of 
their statutory obligations, and hampered, per- 
haps even more, by the now fashionable anti- 
corporation cult which has taken such a strong 
hold upon our politics in recent years. Never- 
theless, it is possible. It is more than that; 
it is just and necessary, both for the com- 
panies and their beneficiaries. An Insurance 
Commissioner who devoted his whole term of 
office to devising means for the legitimate up- 
building and strengthening of the companies 
within his jurisdiction would do more for the 
assured by far than one who felt it his duty 
merely to preserve the stereotype relationship 
of stern watchfulness over them. 

The latest addition to the bureaucratic ma- 
chinery of New York is the Wo1kmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission, into whose hands have 
been committed powers of the executive and 
judicial branches of a far-reaching character. 
It is too early to say what is to be the effect 
of this radical departure, but this much is cer- 
tain, it represents a further and more ad- 
vanced step than has ever heretofore been 
taken in the direction of removing from th: 
immediate control of the voter important gov- 
ernmental powers. 

This much must be borne in mind: Unless 
all our growing army of commissioners adopt 
some such wise course as is here suggested, 
with a view to mitigating the ever-growing 
feeling of antagonism against our ever- 
increasing system of bureaucracy, the prophecy 
of Senator Borah as to its ultimate fate may 
not turn out to be overdrawn. 





—Two fraternal orders—the Fraternal Aid of Law- 
rence, Kan., and the Fraternal Union of Denver, Col. 
—have been amalgamated under the title of Fraternal 
Aid Union, with headquarters in both Lawrence and 
Denver. Combined membership is estimated at 
100,000. 
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ACTUARIES MEET 








Semi-Annual Session in Milwaukee 
Brings Together Fifty-Seven 
Members 





PRESIDENT J. M. CRAIG PRESIDES 





Two Days of Discussions in the Fine New Home 
of Northwestern Mutual Life 


The semi-annual meeting of the Actuarial §o- 
ciety of America, on October 15 and 16, in the 
fine new building of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life in Milwaukee, was attended by fifty-seven 
of the leading actuaries of the country. Coup. 
cil members met at ten A. M. on Thursday, 
October 15, in executive session and received 
examination papers of proposed new members, 
The general meeting began at eleven o'clock, 
with President James M. Craig, of the Metro- 
politan Life of New York, in the chair, Mr, 
Craig commented on the paper presented at the 
last meeting by Percy C. H. Papps, of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J., on ‘Installation 
of Perforated Card System.”’ 

There was an interesting discussion of another 
address of the former meeting, delivered at 
that time by David P. Fackler of New York, 
who enjoys the distinction of being the oldest 
consulting actuary in the field. The discussion 
was led by C. C. Ferguson and dealt with cer- 
tain practical aspects of the subject of “Partici- 
pating Annuities,’’ with the various ways in 
which participation could be allowed on an an- 
nuity contract. 


PARTICIPATION SCHEME 


The author points out that, in any scientific 
scheme of participation, the profits would neces- 
sarily decrease with the duration chiefly because 
of the decrease in the reserve. This, it is anti- 
cipated, would result in dissatisfaction, although 
it would be possible to fix a scale of constant 
or increasing dividends which would be the 
equivalent of the decreasing scale, but any such 
plan would have to be protected by adequate 
safeguards. The author refers to the fact that 
at younger ages the interest factor is relatively 
of much greater importance than it is at the 
older ages, and that, consequently, any devia- 
tion in the rate of mortality would be of greater 
consequences at the old ages and a greater 
margin therefore would be required for them. 
Hence, it is as regards annuities effected at 
young ages, which are comparatively few it 
number, that any scheme of participation would 
be most effective. He makes the observation 
that in any scheme of participation for annu- 
ities those who will benefit most are naturally 
those who live longest and, consequently, cause 
most loss to the company. The opposite coD- 
dition, of course, obtains in the participation 
of life insurance contracts. 

M. A. Linton, of the Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, gave a summary of 
the mortality experience of his company under 
“Paid-Up Insurance.”’ 

“The question as to whether the health of the 
class of policyholders who allow their policies 
to lapse is above or below the average {8 00° 
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he said, “that has been discussed by actuaries 
for more than fifty years, and apparently is 


one Which is as yet unsettled. On the one 
hand it would appear reasonable that those who 
are in bad health would not lapse their poli- 
cies unless that were absolutely unavoidable, 
while, on the other hand, many cases of finan- 
cial difficulties arise which necessitate the loss 
of insurance irrespective of the state of health, 
and, in fact, poor health and financial difficul- 
ties are often found together. Unfortunately 
the question is one which can not be answered 
conclusively without a knowledge of the after 
experience of the lives which go out of obser- 
vation by lapse, and this experience it is prac- 
tically impossible to obtain. A good deal of 
light, however, may be thrown on the subject 
by the experience among those who cease pay- 
ing premiums and take paid-up policies or ex- 
tended term insurance, and consequently any 
experience of this nature is of great interest.” 
Mr. Linton’s paper presented the experience 
of the Provident Life and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia under policies which had been re- 
duced to a paid-up basis by failure of the in- 
sured to continue premium payment. 


HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 


J. F. Little, of the Prudential of Newark, 
N. J., discussed ‘‘A Table of Mortality Accord- 
ing to Height and Weight.” 

“The question of the effect of varying build 
on mortality,’ said he, “thas always been one 
of the most difficult which life insurance med- 
ical examiners have had to solve, and there 
has been great difference of opinion concern- 
ing it. It was with a view to throwing some 
light on the subject that this question was spe- 
cially taken up by the Medico-Actuarial Investi- 
gation, and in the second volume of the report 
of the committee there are given tables show- 
ing the mortality experience among men 
classed according to age and departure from 
average weight. These tables are very valu- 
able and represent the great advance in knowl- 
edge of the subject. They are, however, de- 
fective in one particular, namely, that no dis- 
tinction is made as to the height of the insured. 
But height is a somewhat important factor in 
the determination of what constitutes excess 
weight.” 

The tables furnished in the paper by Mr. Lit- 
tle were meant to show the effect which it has 
on mortality. These tables were classified by 
age, weight and height, and from them Mr. Lit- 
tle concluded that short men are rather better 
than medium or tall men at ages under thirty 
in all the weight groups. From age thirty or 
Upwards overweights among short men and 
among men of medium height show practically 
\dentical ratios. Among the lightweights, short 
men are the best up to about age fifty, but above 
that age are the worst. Tall men are the worst 
Wp to about age fifty in all the weight groups, 
but thereafter are the best. 

J.D, Craig, assistant actuary of the Metropol- 
itan Life of New York, spoke on “Health In- 
surance from a Theoretical and _ Practical 
Aspect,” 

“Notwithstanding the spread of health insur- 
ance in the United States there is in existence 
NO tabulated experience of sickness rates from 
Which adequate premiums may be determined,” 
he said, “Several companies are to-day issu- 
ing policies covering a number of diseases, and 
In the opinion of the late Mr. Messenger this 
department of insurance has come to stay. It 
is important, therefore, that those who are un- 
dertaking it should have some knowledge of the 
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nature of the risks, but until actual experience 
accumulates it is necessary to fall back on the 
experience of other countries. In Great Britain 
sickness insurance, as distinguished from health 
insurance, has been carried on by the ‘friendly 
societies’ for a great many years, and it is to 
the experience of these societies that the Amer- 
ican companies must turn for the information 
which they require.’’ 


SUMMARY OF EXPERIENCES 


Mr. Craig, in this paper, gives a summary of 
the experience of various English societies 
during the last forty or fifty years and shows 
in tabular form the well-known tendency of the 
sickness rate to increase. The principal sick- 
ness tables in existence at the present time are 
those of the Manchester Unity (1893-1897), and 
these have been used for a great many purposes 
which were, strictly speaking, outside of their 
scope, because of the lack of more suitable ma- 
terial. Mr. Craig discussed the applicability of 
these tables to the needs of American health 
insurance companies, and the conclusion drawn 
is that they may safely be used providing a 
sufficient loading is included in the rate and 
provided care is taken in the supervision of 
the claims and certain other rules followed. 

Mr. Craig went over the practical side of the 
business of health insurance and the practical 
reasons for increase or decrease in the rate, 
saying that it is well known that the nature of 
the benefit provided and the care with which 
claims are supervised are of very great im- 
portance in determining the amount and cost 
of the sickness to the company. He called at- 
tention to the fact that in the Manchester Unity 
the sickness experience is divided into various 
periods of attack and sickness’ experience, 
after the first two years is added together, since 
the benefits given by the societies in England 
are usually constant after that length of time. 
Mr. Craig then gave a technical discussion of 
the methods by which the rate of sickness after 
two years may be split into its component parts 
and made reference to the report of the Na- 
tional Insurance Act of Great Britain, where 
such subdivision is made and where this con- 
struction of premiums and reserves is chown. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

H. E. Ryan, of the caualty department of the 
Travelers of Hartford, wrote on ‘‘A Method of 
Determining Pure Premiums for Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance.” 

“Workmen’s compensation insurance in this 
country labors under the same disadvantage,” 
he said, ‘‘as sickness insurance, in that there 


are not at the present time properly tabulated 


and classified data from which to estimate the 
proper rates of premium. There is, moreover, in 
the case of workmen’s compensation the added 
complication of the various schedules of bene- 
fits adopted by the various State legislatures, 
with a consequent inapplicability of statistics, 
which may be gathered by one State to the cir- 
cumstances of another.” 

“In former papers on this subject,’’ he said, 
“the method of determining net premiums by 
obtaining the probabilities of different types of 
injuries and combining these with the value of 
the benefit payable on the occurrence of such 
injury have been discussed. In this paper an- 
other method is described, namely, the com- 
parison of the actual cost of the compensation 
with the amount of the pay roll.” 

Mr. Ryan said that until accident statistics 
are reported and tabulated by the various au- 
thorities responsible for such work upon a uni- 
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form and scientific basis, it will be necessary 
to depend upon insurance experience for the 
basic data-required in rate-making. 


CHARLES GILL, THE FIRST ACTUARY 
IN AMERICA 


A paper was read by Emory McClintock, for- 
merly vice-president and actuary of the Mutual 
Life of New York, and was upon “Charles Gill, 
the First Actuary in America.” 

Mr. McClintock took up the last years of 
Gill’s life—the years after he became actuary 
of the Mutual Life, about the beginning of 1850. 
Among the important and interesting events re- 
lated was Gill’s trip to England in 1851, when he 
was sent by the company to gain the advantage 
for the company of meeting and conferring with 
English actuaries, life insurance in ths United 
States at that time being in its infancy, only 
eight years after the founding of the Mutual 
Life, the oldest of the companies. ‘Gill had no 
cpportunity,” he said, ‘“‘in this country to ex- 
change ideas with any other actuaries. On the 
other hand, in Great Britain actuarial science 
had already developed to a high degree, and 
there were many able actuaries whom Gill 
doubtless had the opportunity of meeting. 
Shortly after this his reputation and standing 
in Great Britain were attested by the fact that 
he was elected a corresponding member of the 
Institute of Actuaries. 


LIFE INSURANCE BOOKKEEPING 


R. D. Murphy, of the Equitable Life of New 
York, talked on “Life Insurance Bookkeeping 
and Annual Statements.’’ Mr. Murphy’s paper 
will be of value to students, as it dealt with a 
great many questions in bookkeeping which are 
not considered elsewhere, and presented a study 
and explanation of the basis on which the an- 
nual reports to the State Insurance Depart- 
ments are made up. 

Miles M. Dawson, consulting actuary, New 
York, read a paper on ‘Mortality and Remar- 
riage Tables for Valuation of Compensation to 
Widows and Other Dependents,’’ which was of a 
technical nature, dealing with a method of con- 
structing certain mortality and remarriage ta- 
bles which are required for the valuation of 
benefits to widows and other dependents con- 
ceivable under the provisions of workmen’s com- 
pensation acts. For example, the Workmens 
Compensation Act of New York provides for a 
compensation to the widow during widowhood, 
with two years’ allowance upon remarriage, to- 
gether with some other benefits, and the act 
provides that the present value of these may be 
paid into the State Fund, which thereupon be- 
comes solely liable. It is to facilitate the calcu- 
lation of the value of such benefits that the ta- 
bles described by Mr. Dawson are required. 

There was a formal luncheon at the Hotel 
Pfister and on Thursday evening a banquet, 
with President Craig in the capacity of toast- 
master. The following spoke: George C. Mark- 
ham, president Northwestern Mutual, Milwau- 
kee; Henry F. Norris, superintendent agencies 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee; Joseph H. 
Nitchie, consulting actuary, Chicago; Douglas H. 
Rose, president Maryland Life, Baltimore; 
William O. Morris, North American Life, Chi- 
cago; E. W. Marshall, Provident Life and Trust, 
Philadelphia; Samuel Milligan, Metropolitan 
Life, New York; Robert Henderson, Equitable 
Life, New York. 

Friday’s meeting was devoted to a discussion 
of papers read at the previous meetings and to 
new business. 
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HOMICIDE RECORD OF AMERICAN CITIES 





Statistics Show Homicide Rate Has Remained Fairly Satis - 
factory Since 1907 


HOWEVER, SECOND MAXIMUM POINT REACHED IN 1913 


Memphis, Tenn., Ranks Highest in Rate of American Cities, and Shows an 
Increase of 9.7 per 100,000 Population Over the Rate for the 
Last Decade—Rate Highest in the South 


BY FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN 


It has properly been observed that for the United States there are no gen- 
eral statistics as to crime ‘‘which are not more misleading than they are 
informing.’”’ There are no judicial statistics for the country, as a whole, 
which afford an insight into one of the most important phases of modern 
life. The study of abnormal man is of equal importance with the study 
of the normal type, for the one cannot be fully understood without a 
thorough understanding of the other. There are inherent difficulties in 
all efforts to bring about strictly comparable international statistics of 
crime. What constitutes a wrongful act in one country may not be sub- 
ject to punishment in another. The legal definition of homicide varies 
considerably, not only in different countries, but also in the several States 
of the United States. It would seem that homicide would constitute the 
least difficult branch of criminal statistics. A homicide, in the most ex- 
tensive sense of the word, is the killing of any human creature, irre- 
spective of intent. In the trial of persons accused of homicide, the re- 
quired distinction is made as to whether the homicide is excusable, or 
whether it is justifiable, or whether it is felonious. From an insurance 
point of view this distinction which seriously affects the statistical con- 
sideration of homicide as a social problem is of relatively small import- 
ance. Claims have to be paid whether the homicide was justified or 
felonious. Judicial statistics have to do with the person committing the 
homicide, whereas in mortality statistics it is a question of the person 
murdered, irrespective of the degree of moral or legal responsibility for 
the act. For this reason judicial statistics are of less value than accu- 
rate and conclusive mortality statistics, by means of which it is possible 
to establish the true loss of life by violence. 

The fundamental basis of all mortality statistics is the death certificate 
filed by the attending physician. Where there is reason to suspect death 
by wrongful means, a coroner’s inquest is, as a rule, called for; but, 
unfortunately, the verdict rendered by coroners’ juries is frequently 
based upon superficially considered evidence. Under a system of quali- 
fied medical examiners, such as prevails in certain New England States, 
a material improvement is brought about, both in the administration of 
justice and the accurate and complete registration of violent deaths. At 
the present time the statistics of deaths due to homicide in the United 
States are wanting in accuracy and completeness. There are abundant 
reasons for believing that some violent deaths are returned as accidents 
because of the reluctance on the part of the jurors to establish a feloni- 
ous crime. The available statistical information, therefore, in all prob- 
ability understates the true facts of a most serious social and economic 
problem. 

The most useful data are the returns of the Division of Vital Statistics 
of the Census for the Registration Area of the United States. Combining 
the returns for the decade ending with 1912, the average homicide mor- 
tality rate was 5.5 per 100,000 of population. For males the rate was 8.4 
and for female 2.4. For the urban territory of the registration States* 
the rate was 5.0, and for the rural 3.5. These rates are based upon an 
area which excludes the entire urban and rural South. The rate, there- 
fore, when applied to the continental United States, as a whole, under- 
estimates the number of homicidal deaths in the country at large. 

The vital statistics of the census have been published since 1900. There 
has been a gradual and persistent increase in the homicide mortality 
rates during that period. In part, this increase is the result of improved 
methods of death registration and death certification. This explanation, 
however, does not seriously impair the important conclusion that murder 
is on the increase in the United States, and that actually as well as 





*Including Connecticut, District of Columbia, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island and Vermont. 
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relatively homicides were never so frequent in this country as they are 
at the present time. 

Combining the returns for thirty representative American cities for the 
year 1913, the homicide mortality rate for this group was 8.7 per 100,099 
of population. This rate is the highest on record since 1884, with the 
exception of the year 1907, when the rate was 8.8. For the year 1912 the 
homicide death rate, as returned by the census for the United States 
Registration Area, was 6.5 per 100,000 of population. When this rate jg 
applied to the total population of the continental United States, the 
approximate number of deaths due to murder for that year was 6950, 
Since, however, the rate during 1913 was 0.4 per 100,000 of population ip 
excess of the urban rate for 1912, the number of deaths from homicide 
in the continental United States during the year 1913 must have been 
considerably higher. The table following shows the homicide record of 
thirty American cities for which the information is obtainable with more 
or less completeness for the thirty years ending with 1913: 


TABLE I.—HOMICIDES IN 30 AMERICAN CITIES, 1884-1913. 











Number Aggregate Rate 
Year. of Cities. Population. Homicides. per 100,000 

OO ee ere 18 6,117,495 372 6.1 
OS errr 18 6,471,447 345 5.3 
Ne erence 21 7,100,317 357 5.0 
MES GNe ros x $d te Siete oe 20 7,269,735 373 5.1 
|) EA rere 22 7,808,836 363 4.6 
|| RRR es reeeaner ere epee 21 8,008,103 372 4.6 
EE SRRAR er reseee 24 8,561,164 434 5.1 
eee ere 21 8,600,435 365 4.2 
Ree 24 9,477,236 440 4.6 
Se ee 25 1795,223 478 4.9 
NESS ees eyeeryes a 23 9,905,442 444 4.5 
. ee 23 9,911,241 482 4.9 
SUD oars sips ee aprneeu 27 11,017,031 520 4.7 
|) eee 24 10,636,379 451 4.2 
| See Parana 25 11,207,621 594 5.3 
err ee 26 11,580,321 587 5.1 
Serre 26 11,704,655 642 5.5 
BME 5 Hh cr sstn po 3 eae arovace 28 12,450,541 591 4.7 
Eeyore 28 12,824,531 627 4.9 
| AR ee 30 13,289,572 705 5.3 
eee 29 13,248,161 728 5.5 
roy ree 29 872,240 923 6.7 
LS Err ware rea 29 13,957,944 1,107 7.9 
| Renee Pea 30 14,728,792 1,294 8.8 
EN Forsch ease ees ee pare 30 15,112,384 1,229 8.1 
ER rr 30 15,495,977 1,156 7.5 
SR aR a nee 30 15,879,566 1,312 8.3 
BON ao érer9 ace 8%. ove alee 30 16,263,155 1,371 8.4 
MUN ycocissci'e'o 0 ah Panes 30 16,645,668 1,384 8.3 
SR etre whet Dre 30 17,029,158 1,477 8.7 
1884-1893............ 79,209,991 3,899 4.9 
1894-1903............ 114,527,334 5,643 4.9 
1904-1913............ 152,233,045 11,981 7.9 

















The table brings out the interesting fact that the homicide rate of 
thirty American cities has gradually increased from a minimum of 4.2 per 
100,000 of population in 1891 to a maximum of 8.8 in 1907. Since that year 
the rate has remained fairly stationary, but a second maximum point was 
reached in 1913, when the rate attained to 8.7. Considered by decenial 
periods, it is shown that the average rate remained the same during the 
first twenty years, but that the rate increased from 4.9 to 7.9 during the 
last decade. The increase is, no doubt, in part the result of improved 
methods of registration, tabulation and death certification. It also re- 
quires to be taken into account that for the earlier years of the com- 
parison the returns are not for all of the thirty cities for which they 
have been complete simce 1907. In a general way the table justifies the 
conclusion that a fairly stationary condition has been reached in the 
homicide rate, and that the increase during recent years cannot be con- 
sidered seriously alarming, unless compared or contrasted with the 
returns for the earlier period. Accepting, however, the present returns 
as accurate, it may safely be maintained that the position of the United 
States in the matter of violent deaths is decidedly deplorable. Every 
international comparison proves that the homicide rate of the United 
States is probably the highest for any civilized country in the world. 

The following table exhibits the comparative homicide rates for thirty 
American cities, first, for the decade ending with 1912, and, second, for 
the year 1913 for individual cities, with the increase or decrease in the 
rate during the year compared with the average for the previous decade. 

This table is of exceptional interest and practical value. The compari- 
son brings out a startling contrast between the homicide rates of the 


Southern cities and those of the North and West. The City of Memphis 


ranks highest in the homicide rate of American cities, and this unen- 
viable position is not only maintained’for year 1913, but, in fact, the rate 
shows an increase of 9.7 per 100,000 of population! The seven cities with 
homicide death rates in excess of 15 per 100,000 of population are all 
Southern cities with a large negro population. Of these seven cities 
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TABLE II.—COMPARATIVE HOMICIDE RATES, 30 AMERICAN CITIES, 
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ern cities, or 4.2 per 100,000 of population and -lowest in the cities of the 
Central West, or 0.4. 
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1903-1913. ; 
ae Homicide occurs chiefly at ages fifteen to forty-four. The table below 
1903-1912. 1913. will show the mortality rate by sex and age for the United States Regis- 
tration area for the decade ending with 1912: 
; Rate per Rate per | Increase 
Homi- 100,000 Homi- | 100,000 or De- MORTALITY FROM HOMICIDE BY AGE AND SEX, U. S. REGISTRATION 
Cities. cides. | of Popu- cides. | of Popu- crease AREA, 1903-12 
lation. lation. jinthe Rate —_ oo a en, ae es) 
les Dele... se cscecs. 723 58.3 95 68.0 + 9.7 a 
ver areal (Si Tage ale a 178 30.6 18 30.1 — 0.5 MALES. FEMALES. 
Savannah, Ga...... 169 bs 33 48.3 +21.2 oor Gene : 
New Ey ME Ss cave ca BR po =. = 24.8 + 0.3 Rate per — 
UN iGhy'5:4 5.0.05 sé erates 6 3. 33.3 +10.2 
Nashville, eG hake cLe, 210 20.4 47 39.4 +19.0 Ages. Number. 100,000 Number. ,00 
ue KY. «ose ce vcas coon 360 16.4 35 15.2 ——5 4 Population. Population. 
St. Louis, Mo. Gap 361 12.9 92 12.8 —= 6.1 
Gem Weencieco, Cal. ....... +0... ¢ ll. 59 13.4 + 2.0 sala i nai F 
ee O eo eeies hes 380 10.7 44 11.7 +1.0 Unser 5........... eee eee 668 2.8 602 2.6 
ino ia sean oxoenns 1,881 9.1 216 9:3 aT ee, pe ae os a sp 
I, ccc ce svccces 161 8.1 18 6.3 — 1.8 144... reese ee eee 14.088 a — *-¢ 
Washington, D.C... 2.0.2... 240 7.5 23 6.6 —G.9 Sand over.........2-.... 3688 < _ ate 
Spokane, Wash............... 63 7.2 14 11.2 eM | smepetinihentpetidiaeieissiodl SESS AES 
Coveand, ©.  «. ee ie _""" = ie 40 6.5 + 0.6 
os. hisias 109 ae ar 58 Ba 14 The rates at ages under five represent chiefly cases of infanticide. The 
Peeabure, Pe GP bieie No A din sie ieTR = ie | os t .* rates at this period of life are practically the same for both sexes. At 
aon a i Rae tates 292 4.6 36 5.0 4+ 0.4 the age period of most importance, from a life insurance point of view, 
cokiva. ay cov reesoeneces pa +t = 3 Tt ie that is, fifteen to forty-four, the male rate is 12.6 against a female rate 
Philadelphia, Pa.............. 598 4.0 86 5.3 + 1.3 of 3.4 per 100,000 of population. 
Reading, 7, am nciasiashea es wats si8 3f a re = ie The age distribution of mortality from homicide in more detail is given 
Hartford, Conn.......-.c0... 31 3'6 2 1.9 — 1.7. inthe table below. Of the deaths at ages under five about eighty per cent 
Minaeapolie, a, elereiaie cholerae = :-8 * +? t 3S occurred during the first year of life. 
ET Bas in nsnscncccnee 84 2.6 17 4.4 + 1.8 
I rn sneerese nes = = ie 3.4 |__+ 1:2 MORTALITY FROM HOMICIDE, BY AGE AND SEX, U. S. REGISTRATION 
ENG foe pen eaaeee oa ble ee 11,209 7.5 1,477 $.7 + 1.2 AREA, 1908-12. 





five showed a more or less considerable increase in the rate for 1913, in 
comparison with the average rate for the previous decade. Of the thirty 
cities under review all but eight show an increase in the rate for 1913. It 
would no doubt be of interest to know the true homicide rate according 
to race for Southern cities, but such an analysis, however, would not be 
necessary at this time, since the problem of homicide is fundamentally 
one of law and order and not of race. It would be mich more interest- 
ing to know the true homicide rate of Southern rural territory. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there are no trustworthy Southern vital statistics other- 
wise than for large cities; but a beginning has been made in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina and Mississippi, and within a few 
years trustworthy and conclusive information should be available. 

The limited development of hospital facilities outside of the large cities 
of the South tends to concentrate the victims of homicide in the large 
centers of population, and this, in part, explains the excessive rates for 
Memphis, New Orleans, etc. These cities draw a considerable portion 
of their hospital patients from the surrounding territory, but the fact 
remains that the rates are conclusive evidence of a local disregard for 
human life which ,imperatively demands the attention of the authorities 
and of the public at large. 

Comparing the average homicide mortality rate of our large cities for 
the decade ending with 1912 with the rate for the year 1913, there was an 
increase in the rate of 1.2 per 100,000 of population; compared with the 
previous year, there was an increase in the rate of 0.4. The evidence is, 
therefore, quite conclusive that the present tendency of the homicide rate 
is distinctly in the wrong direction. 

The table following exhibits the comparative rates of Eastern, South- 
ern, Central and Western cities. 


TABLE III.—COMPARATIVE MORTALITY FROM HOMICIDE BY 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION, 1903-1913. 




















1903-1912. 1913. 
s. Rate Rate | Increase 
Cities. No. of | Homi- per No. of | Homi- per in 

Cities cides. | 100,000 | Cities. cides. | 100,000 | the Rate 

ei. ~ ee 
Kastern Bean bain 11 3,756 4.7 11 516 5.6 | +0.9 
gate 2 3,637 8.4 7 433 8.8 | +0.4 
Wuthern Paracas 9 3,226 17.0 9 437 21.2 +4.2 
b+ poi i is aos 3 590 9.7 3 91 10.7 | +1.0 
so: 30 11,209 7.5 30 1,477 8.7 +1.2 























According to this comparison the homicide rate during the year 1913 
Was highest in the Southern cities, or 21.2 per 100,000 of population, fol- 
lowed by Western cities with a rate of 10.7; by Central cities with a rate 
of 8.8, and by Bastern cities with a rate of 5.6. The relative increase in 
the rate of 1913 compared with the previous decade was highest in South- 
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MALES. FEMALES. 
Ages. Number. Per Cent. Number. Per Cent. 
Under 5* 486 3.7 429 12.0 
ae 952 f 523 14.7 
4,453 33.8 1,165 32.6 
3,704 28.1 59 21.3 
,095 15.9 400 3.3 
957 7.3 179 5.0 
388 2.9 60 1.7 
125 0.9 44 1.2 
31 0.2 11 0.3 
Total known ages........... 13,191 100.0 3,570 100.0 
Unknown ages............. 128 1 aes 











*Of the males under 5 years of age, 389 or 80.0 per cent occurred during the first year 
of life and of the females 335 or 78.1 per cent. 


The table is self-explanatory and requires no discussion. 

It is only for the last three years that the homicide returns of the 
census office have been published according to the method employed. The 
details of the analysis for the three years ending with 1912 are given in 
the table below: 


MORTALITY FROM HOMICIDE BY METHOD EMPLOYED, 1910-1912, 
ACCORDING TO SEX. 























MALES. FEMALES. 
; — 
Method Employed. Number. Per Cent. Number. | Per Cent. 
. | 
pe ee ee 5,446 62.1 1,202 52.8 
By cutting or piercing instru- 
WR Sc khdaeecieareas 1,400 15.9 282 | 12.4 
By other means............ 1,929 22.0 792 34.8 
gS ee re ee 8,775 100.0 2,276 | 100.0 


As shown by this analysis of deaths from homicide, of males, 62.1 per 
cent were caused by firearms. The corresponding proportion for females 
was 52.8 per cent. It is a matter of regret that the information should 
not be available to show the proportion of deaths from homicide caused 
by poisoning. The problem of murder in its final analysis is to a consider- 
able extent a question of the effective regulation of the sale and posses- 
sion of dangerous weapons and dangerous drugs. The analysis of the 
American statistics for the three years ending with 1912 suggests the 
direction in which it may be quite possible to achieve far-reaching 
reforms. 

There is urgency for an international classification of crimes in con- 
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HOMICIDE STATISTICS OF GREATER NEW YORK. HOMICIDE STATISTICS OF BERLIN. 
en a ! - ——————————— 
‘ | . - ne. Rite 
ear. ‘opulation. omicides. per 100, ; tat 
Population. Year. Population. Homicides. | per 100,000 
Populatiou, 
ee.) 
4,367,076 285 6.5 a ee ee 47 ? 
4,500,945 231 5.1 EE os cdinea es uae hecuiacene kame 2,057,610 46 2°2 
4760883 286 3.9 1910 2,071,907 39 1.9 
eae on, : + ne |. Sereereerere reer rer rrer rer O71, 
Pier aee 4 e cane caps Kobe eee 2,074,369 a ee 
A: a. exacadd von wacceitiae 23,169,570 1,265 5.5 PEN r a nn den heen emirecoinsisins 10,887,507 200 2.0 
= = 7 2 a | ba = - ios as 7 e SL , 
HOMICIDE STATISTICS OF LONDON. SRC SOe RENT Ee OF Fae 
Y | Populati H d nob Ra 
a a wanes oe ono Year. Population. Homicides. | per 100,000 
. Population. 
OO ln os cous en siineine Uae 4,538,223 39 0.9 
ac ac hans vie or hiw-iorloHh WK Ribs Sa aD ,536, 52 Se | 
BUD cis s clos gusioinin ns: 40eseuneoreee 4,535,561 33 0.7 W910... reer eee e eee eee eee ences 2,822,135 103 3.6 
BN a os hice archas Oe ae eon 4,534,230 44 1.0 sb Ska wh ober sees ae ee ee 2,847,229 98 3.4 
pL EeRNRnEURIpRTE Meni} 4.532,89 an... = 
Seen tn Arrenneess - = ntti WII duis aacaneeasiuns 5,669,364 201 35 
IE oo ca icon hen ¥ea pes 22,677,805 212 0.9 














formity to the principles of standardizing statistical methods which under- 
lie the international classification of causes of death. There is, further- 
more, an urgent need for a government inquiry into the occurrence of 
homicide on the basis of our judicial records in much the same manner 
as was done in the government inquiry into the frequency of divorce. 
Whether it would be possible for the United States to develop a com- 
plete system of criminal statistics in conformity to the admirable judicial 
statistics for England and Wales and the German criminal statistics is 
an open question. It, however, would not seem difficult for the govern- 
ment to obtain the required information regarding indictments, trials and 
convictions for homicide, within a reasonably broad interpretation of the 
term. 

The international aspects of the homicide problem are of interest and 
importance. Nothing emphasises better the deplorable condition in this 
country than the fact that, for illustration, the homicide mortality rate 











of Greater New York should be six times the rate for London. The tables 
immediately above for Greater New York, London, Berlin and Paris 
are included to facilitate the study of the problem. Of course, all inter- 
national statistics of this kind are open to the criticism that the facts 
may not be strictly comparable. There is, however, a lesser liability to 
error in mortality statistics than in judicial statistics, which, as previ- 
ously pointed out, are not available for the Unted States as a whole. 

Homicide in the experience of life insurance companies is of consider- 
ably less importance than suicide or accidents. In the aggregate there 
are over 16,000 suicides per annum in the United States and over 80,000 
accidents. Deaths due to homicide were not separately returned in the 
statistical tables of the Medico-Actuarial Investigation, largely, no 
doubt, because murder cases are relatively rare in life insurance experi- 
ence. The subject, however, is one of unusual interest, and as a broad 
public question is one of considerable practical importance, well-deserv- 
ing of more extended and qualified consideration. 





Perez F. Huff Now General Agent 

Perez F. Huff has been appointed general 
agent for the Union Central of Cincinnati in 
New York city. The Union Central is desirous 
of having Mr. Huff secure and educate new 
agents, and this general agency will be devoted 
to that purpose. 

Mr. Huff has established quarters at No. 84 
William street, where, with all modern facili- 
ties, he will be in a position to handle Union 
Central business to the highest degree of ef- 
ficiency, in view of his thorough knowledge of 
the methods of that company. Mr. Huff has 
the honor of being the largest personal pro- 
ducer of the Union Central for the past five 
consecutive years, and this appointment is in 
recognition of his splendid work. 

Mr. Huff has secured the services of Frank 
A. Berthold, who was formerly connected with 
the Mutual Benefit to act as agency supervisor. 


Further Plans for the Exposition 

The decision of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters to hold its twenty-sixth 
annual convention at San Francisco next year, 
and the informal announcement of the executive 
committee of the American Life Convention at 
Dallas, that its tenth annual gathering will 
probably take place in the Panama-Exposition 
city, lend interest to the announcements from 
the office of the Commissioner for the World’s 
Insurance Congress events that fifteen life in- 
surance companies which will not hold agency 
conventions in San Francisco next year are of- 
fering special inducements to their field men to 
go there. These companies are: 


American Insurance Union, Columbus, Ohio; 
Beneficial Life Insurance Company, Salt Lake 





City, Utah; Farmers National Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; Federal Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; Florida Life Insurance 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla.; Fraternal Reserve 
Life Association, Peoria, Ill.; George Washing- 
ton Life Insurance Company, Charleston, W. 
Va.: Intersouthern Life Insurance Company, 
Louisville, Ky.; Lamar Life Insurance Company, 
Jackson, Miss.; Louisiana State Life Insurance 
Company, Shreveport, La.; New World Life In- 
surance Company, Spokane, Wash.; Ohio Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Reliance Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Scranton Life Insurance Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; Southern Life and Trust Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

It is announced that, with the hotels and 
apartments in process of construction, and 
which will be ready before the exposition opens, 
there will be more than 100,000 rooms available 
for guests. The hotel men of the city have in- 
corporated the San Francisco Hotel Bureau, 
with a membership of more than 350 hotels, to 
take care of everybody and keep the rates rea- 
sonable. 


Protective League Life of Decatur, Ill., 
Incorporates 


The above-named company has filed its in- 
corporation papers in Illinois calling for a cap- 
ital of $100,000. The list of incorporators in- 
cludes R. P. Boulton, E. P. Gracey, Salem Ely, 
C. A. Wever, C. O. Swart, G. E. McCaslin, 
George L. Tipton, H. W. Shafer and J. R. 
Paisley. 





Arkansas to Have Insurance Department 


It is probable that'a bill will be introduced 
in the next General Assembly of Arkansas, pro- 
viding for the organization of an insurance de- 
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partment, distinct from the State Auditor’s of- 
fice, modeled upon the Departments of Missouri, 
New York and a number of other States. It is 
contended that the importance of the office has 
outgrown its present restrictions, and that it 
should have a broader scope and greater author- 
ity. The Department now does not cost more 
than $2000 a year, while other States spend many 
times that amount on their Insurance Depart- 
ments and accomplish much more. 


Northwestern Mutual Life Opens New 
Building 

Interesting, though simple, ceremonies were 
scheduled to attend the opening of the new 
home office building of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in Milwaukee on Octo- 
ber 21. The programme included an address by 
Judge Jenkins and addresses by the president, 
Geo. C. Markham, and others. The date men- 
tioned was selected because it corresponds with 
the quarterly meeting of the trustees of the 
company. The new building igs an imposing 
structure of seven stories and will typify the 
solidity of the company which will occupy it. 


Commissioner Criticises Insurance Tax 

Robert J. Merrill, Insurance Commissioner of 
New Hampshire, in his annual report to the 
Governor of that State, just issued, takes the 
view that the insurance companies are 00 
heavily taxed in that State, drawing the simple 
deduction that the payment is made in the end 
by the policyholders. The Commissioner makes 
the following statement: 


This Department has turned into the State Tr 
during this fiscal year upward of one hundred t 
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sand dollars. The legislature appropriated for its 
maintenance $6800, a clear profit of more than $94,- 
00, This statement is not made for the purpose of 
asking that any particular credit be given on account 
of this showing. — The revenue was collected because 
the law provided it should be. There is no reason why 
the State should exact these large sums each year, ex- 
acted not from the insurance companies, but really 
from the citizens of our own State who are thrifty 
enough to insure their future independence in some 
degree. But there seems to be little reason for ex- 
pecting any change in this particular as long as tax- 
ation continues to be based upon the ideas of secur- 
ing as much as possible from convenient and defense- 
less reservoirs of funds, the tapping of which does not 
apparently interest the man with the vote. Theoret- 
ically, there is no justification for the taxation of in- 
surance premiums. Practically, the present methods 
will continue until the public can be made to under- 
stand that it pays the tax. 


Life Underwriters Association of New York 


The October meeting of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York will be held at Mur- 
ray’s, Forty-second street west of Broadway, on 
October 27, at 6.30 P. M. 

James H. McIntosh, counsel for the New York 
Life Insurance Company, will make an address 
concerning certain legal questions connected 
with life insurance policies, including insura- 
ble interest, rights of insured and beneficiaries 
in bankruptcy cases, assignments, income tax 
and inheritance tax. After his talk, questions 
from the floor will be answered. 


The Panama-Pacific Exposition 


It has been determined to make no change in the 
plans for the Panama-Pacific Exposition to be held 
next year at San Francisco in honor of the opening 
of the Panama Canal, While the European war makes 
important changes in existing conditions, it is by no 
means certain that the changes will be altogether un- 
favorable. * * * 

Attendance (at the Exposition) is likely to be pro- 
moted rather than diminished by the state of Europe. 
The flood of American tourists to Europe will be far 
less than in ordinary years, and it is quite reasonable 
to expect that thousands who ordinarily would flock to 
London, Paris and the various pleasure resorts of the 
Continent will turn their faces toward the Pacific in 
1915 and make the Exposition their chief objective. 
Those who betake themselves to the Golden Gate will 
have no cause for repining if the plans and promises 
of the Exposition management are fairly well realized. 
In the first place, it is announced that the affair will 
make a new world’s record by being really, truly and 
completely ready on February 20, 1915, the day an- 
nounced for its opening. Then, they say, this, the 
third exposition of its class held in the United States 
and the twelfth in the world, will be by far the most 
scientifically planned, the most enlightening, and the 
most omer A  . 

_A beautiful site has been selected on the shore of 
San Francisco bay. It is a natural amphitheater; the 
hills roll up behind it as a background; towering 
wooded heights flank it at either end; it commands in 
front a wonderful panoramic view of the landlocked 
harbor; withal, it is only fifteen minutes’ ride from the 
center of the city. * * * 

In eying out the scheme for the Exposition the 
projectors have aimed to make it as comprehensive as 
possible, but at the same time contemporaneous. All 
ranges of human activity will be covered, but the past 
will be drawn on only in respect to its effect in the 
present. A selective principle is applied in strivin 
to display what is most truly représentative. The pri- 
mary classification will be into eleven “exhibit palaces” 
housing fine arts, education, social economy, liberal 
arts, manufactures and industries, machinery, transpor- 
tation, agriculture, food products, horticulture, mines 
and metallurgy. * * * 

_ Besides the attractions of the Exposition itself, San 
Francisco and the State of California hold out many 
inducements to pleasurers. The city will be full of 
interest and gayety while the Exposition lasts, and 
Scores of trips and excursions are being schemed, at 
Prices ranging from a few cents up, to all the historic 
and scenic points of the State. It may be quite safely 
said that a trip to San Francisco and its Exposition 
will not be a bad substitute for a run over to Europe 
next summer.—New York Sun. 


Life Notes 

—Saul Epsteen, Commissioner of Insurance of Col- 
orado, has been elected to fellowship in the American 
Institute of Actuaries. 

—Weinblatt & Rooner of Baltimore have been ap- 
pointed managers for Baltimore and Maryland for the 
Pacifie Mutual Life of Los Angeles. 

—Cireuit Judge Rutherford, in Nashville, on Octo- 

14, issued an injunction on the petition of certain 
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directors against the merger plan of the Southern 
Insurance Company and the Independent Life, both 
of Nashville. 


—The National Life of the United States, Chicago, 
has reinsured the business of the International In- 
dustrial of Indianapolis, which recently went into the 
hands of a receiver. 


—Forrest F. Dryden, president of the Prudential, 
has been appointed a member of the committee to 
arrange a suitable permanent memorial in connection 
with Newark’s 250th anniversary celebration, which 
will take place in 1916. 


—T. E. Driscoll, former industrial department super- 
intendent of the American National of Galveston for 
Dallas, has been succeeded by W. J. Mays, who was 
previously assistant superintendent of the industrial 
department for the company at Fort Worth. 


—President Joseph E. Gavin, of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Buffalo, assembled the members 
at an emergency meeting at the Ellicott Club in that 
city recently, where they dined, listened to addresses 
and conferred as to methods of increasing the scope 
and usefulness of the association. 


—Five persons in Philadelphia and Pittsburg have 
been arrested charged with scheming to beat certain 
life insurance companies by means of impersonation by 
a healthy person during examinations for insurance 
for a bed-ridden invalid. One of the parties under 
arrest is also accused of misappropriating premiums 
paid for insurance. 


—The directors of the Gulf Coast Life Insurance 
Company of Gulfport, Miss., on October 13 elected 
Dr. H. M. Folkes president of the company, succeed- 
ing M. P. Bouslog, who resigned the presidency on 
account of business interests. They authorized the 
purchase of. the State Bank building at Gulfport, 
which will shortly be occupied as the home office. 


—Vice-President William C. Johnson, of the Co- 
lumbian National Life of Boston, who has just re- 
turned from a trip through the South, announces the 
appointment of D. D. Dickson as general agent for 
Middle and East Tennessee, with headquarters at 
Nashville. Mr. Dickson was formerly superintendent 
of agents for the Union Central of Cincinnati in Cen- 
tral Tennessee. 


—A suit has been brought in the Circuit Court of 
Kentucky by John Shelton, a policyholder, against the 
Central Life and Accident Insurance Company of 
Kentucky, asking for an accounting, alleging that the 
assets of the company are being wasted, and that the 
president has demanded of each applicant for a policy 
that he sign a proxy to the president authorizing him 
to cast the policyholder’s vote at meetings. 


—The annual meeting of the Boston Life Under- 
writers Association is scheduled to take place next 
week, and, unless all signs fail, Vernon B. Swett, 
vice-president, general agent for the Provident Life 
and Trust of Philadelphia, will succeed Clarence C. 
Miller, who has done such efficient work throughout 
the past year. The delegates who attended the 
national convention at Cincinnati will present their 
reports. 


—O. F. Wilson of Oklahoma City, State agent of 
the AEtna Life of Hartford, Conn., was elected presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Life Underwriters Association 
at a recent meeting, when J. Henry Johnson, State 
manager for the National Life of Vermont, resigned. 
Mr. Johnson is secretary of the National Life Under- 
writers Association. On October 12 the Oklahoma 
Life Underwriters Association gave a dinner in Okla- 
homa City, which was attended by about fifty insur- 
ance men. 


—The North American Life of Chicago has issued 
a new policy bearing two additional features. One 
calls for the broadening of the permanent and total 
disability clause by permitting the policyhelder to re- 
ceive an annuity from the date of disability. The 
other is a $200 certificate attachable to any policy and 
guarantées to the beneficiary immediate cash payment 
of the amount at death of insured. The premium rate 
is twenty per cent per thousand of the annual rate for 
the policy proper. 
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MUTUALIZATION PLAN 


President of Prudential Issues Statement 
to Policyholders 


In issuing a call for a meeting of the 12,000,- 
000 and more policyholders of the Prudential 
Company of Newark, N. J., at which time the 
proposed mutualization of the Prudential will 
be voted on, President Forrest F. Dryden out- 
lines some of the direct benefits which he and 
his associates believe will follow. It is the 
first statement the company has made on mu- 
tualization since the project was started in 
January, 1913. 

The date for the policyholders’ meeting has 
been set for December 7. Every policyholder 
above the age of twenty-one years, and whose 
policy has been in force at least one year, will 
be privileged to either attend the meeting and 
vote, or else send a proxy to be voted in his 
or her name. Former Chancellor William J. 
Magie, former Supreme Court Justice Bennett 
Van Syckel, and Vice-President John K. Gore 
have been selected to represent the policyhold- 
ers who are unable to be present at the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Dryden says on the subject: 


The plan of mutualization was adopted in the 
belief that it would inure to the welfare of the 
company and would result in substantial bene- 
fit to its policyholders. As the proceedings have 
progressed we have become more firmly con- 
vinced of the correctness of these conclusions. 

While the company must maintain an impar- 
tial position in connection with the policyhold- 
ers’ meeting, it is nevertheless proper at this 
time to advise the policyholders of the reasons 
which have actuated the management in insti- 
tuting the proceedings and carrying them to 
their present stage. 

The mutualization of the company will pro- 
vide for the election of directors by the policy- 
holders, which will insure for all time a con- 
tinuance of the uniform practice of the Pruden- 
tial to accord to its policyholders the greatest 
degree of liberality commensurate with safety. 

When mutualization is effected, distribution 
of the surplus earnings of the company will in- 
clude all its policyholders, both participating 
and non-participating. While under the exist- 
ing low rates the net cost to the present policy- 
holders may not at the outset be greatly re- 
duced on account of mutualization, nevertheless 
every dollar earned by a continuance of the 
sound and economical conduct of Prudential af- 
fairs will, from the very beginning, be credited 
to the policyholders as the owners of the com- 
pany. 

We believe that the substantial benefits to be 
gained through the acquirement by the policy- 
holders of the stock at a price judicially ascer- 
tained to be fair and reasonable will appeal 
forcibly to them and will induce them to give 
approval to the plan. 

We shall be glad to answer any inquiries that 
may be made prior to the meeting by any in- 
terested policyholders. 


After the legislature of New Jersey had 
passed an act early in 1913, enabling the com- 
pany to mutualize, the main problem presented 
was an accurate ascertainment of the value of 
the capital stock of the Prudential. This was 
finally done by appraisement, the appraisers be- 
ing former United States Senator James Smith, 
Jr., former Governor John Franklin Fort and 
former Assistant Postmaster General William 
M. Johnson, who were appointed by Chancellor 
Walker of New Jersey. The interests of the 
policyholders in this proceeding were looked 
after by former United States Attorney-General 
John W. Griggs and Merritt Lane of Jersey City. 
After a long and careful deliberation the value 
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of each Prudential share having a par value of 
$50 was fixed at $455, and at a recent meeting 
of the stockholders of the company, attended by 
seventy-seven per cent of the shareholders, this 
price was approved without a dissenting vote. 
The meeting of the policyholders is the next 
step. 


Metropolitan Life Offers a New Plan 


The entry of the Metropolitan Life into the 
monthly-payment health field on the group in- 
surance plan constitutes a new and interesting 
addition to the already weil-varied lines of this 
company. Vice-Presidents George B. Woodward 
and Dr. L. K. Frankel have made personal study 
of the German system of compulsory insurance, 
and after working out the group and monthly- 
payment plans first among the company’s em- 
ployees have now advised their agents to go 
after this business with the public. 

The health policy provides weekly benefits 
against total incapacity, resulting from sickness 
or from accidental injury not arising out of and 
in the course of employment. For a small 
monthly premium weekly benefits are paid 
up to ‘two-thirds of the average earnings, 
whereas. many companies allow only one- 
half average earnings. At age thirty-five 
the premium is eight cents per month, 
or ninety-six cents per year for each $1 
of weekly benefits, or an annual cost of $15.36 
for $16 weekly benefits. Commissions will 
be paid agents on all premiums received during 
the first policy years. It is understood that 
practically all the agents will first take out 
policies on themselves after this plan. This 
assures their thorough familiarity with them. 


Metropolitan Life’s Health Booklets *’ 


Too much cannot be said in commendation of 
the health campaign of the Metropolitan Life of 
New York, which is being consistently main- 
tained. The latest 
splendidly managed bureau of the company are 
two booklets, one entitled ‘‘Milk,’’ and the 
other, ‘First Aid in the Home,” which are full 
of well-digested information along the lines 
suggested by the titles and will take a place in 
the homes of its policyholders hitherto occu- 
pied by works of much greater pretensions, or, 
as in many cases, by none at all. A smaller 
pamphlet is about ‘‘Measles’’ and another on 
“Whooping Cough,” containing descriptions of 
the disease, its treatment and after-treatment 
in a few simple: words. 


CASUALTY, SURETY & 
-MISCELLANEOUS 


Preferred Accident Card Saved His Life 


The Preferred Accident of New York relates 
a good story of the holder of their policy No. 
774071, who was caught in Europe on the 
outbreak of the war. He had many narrow 
escapes and witnessed the execution, in all, of 
twenty-one men who had no passports and were 
executed on suspicion as spies. He was him- 
self arrested and detained a number of times, 
but was able to establish his identity by means 
of the identification card of the Preferred, and 
got home to tell the tale. 
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Annual Congress of Council of Indus- 
trial Safety Meets 





CHICAGO SESSIONS ARE PROFITABLE 





Many New Organizations Will Collaborate in the 
Good Work 


The third annual congress held last week: at 
the Hotel La Salle in Chicago of the National 
Council for Industrial Safety was pronounced a 
great success, as it brought together several 
hundred representatives of insurance com- 
panies, manufacturers, and others interested in 
industrial welfare, all of whom evinced un- 
flagging interest in the work. There were mov- 
ing pictures each day, educational in character, 
of the work of safety appliances, and many good 
displays of safety appliances and preventative 
methods. 

President R. W. Campbell, general attorney 
for the Illinois Steel Company, presided at the 
opening session on October 18, and in his open- 
ing remarks called attention to the fact that the 
organization now has 829 members, and is en- 
listing the Federation of Womens Clubs and 
the Boy Scouts of America in its campaigns, 
and has made arrangements to co-operate with 
the Underwriters Laboratories of Chicago look- 
ing toward the standardization of safety devices. 


GOVERNMENTAL SESSION 


The first part of the afternoon session, 
designated ‘“‘Governmental Session,’’ was pre- 
sided over by Royal Meeker, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor. The first speaker was H. M. Wilson of 
Pittsburg, whose subject was ‘Co-operation for 
Safety by Government and Industries.’’ He held 
the Federal Government to be the natural 
medium through which to conduct investiga- 
tion, experimentation, tests and educational 
work, and that the part of the States should 
be to refer to the National Government for im- 
partial test and recommendation those appli- 
ances and practices which are of general appli- 
cation. 

Barney Cohen, assistant chief in the Illinois 
Department of Factory Inspection, discussed 
“Effective Co-operation Between Governmental 
Agencies.’’ He lamented the absence of scien- 
tific standardization of safety and sanitation, 
and in methods of procedure as to inspection in 
the different States. 

C. B. Connelly, dean of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology at Pittsburg, acted as chairman 
of the “Economics” portion of the afternoon 
session, reading an address on ‘Safety as a 
Part of the Education of an Engineer,” making 
plain the necessity for ‘‘constructive enthusi- 
asm, which is simply enthusiasm plus brains,”’ 
adding, that ‘‘if we are to hold industrial, or 
commercial, or, in a sense, humanitatrian su- 
premacy, in accordance with the experience of a 
nation that led, we must reduce to a minimum 
the waste occasioned through industrial acci- 
dent.”’ 

Ida M. Tarbell spoke on ‘‘The Effect of Safety 
on the Community,” saying that the base of 
safety is ‘‘sustained attention.’”’ ‘The cult of 
safety,’’ said she, “means sustained attention 
to that which concerns you and your task.’ 
“Efficiency in Safety Work’: was treated by 
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Thursday 


Dudley R. Kennedy, special agent for the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company of 
Youngstown, Ohio, pointing out the necessity 
of a safety director in all concerns employing 
five hundred men or more, and a genera] safety 
committee, and a careful physical examination 
of employees. Chief Engineer H. W. Forster, of 
the Independence Inspection Bureau of Phila- 
delphia, also spoke at Tuesday’s session. In the 
evening Prof. A. W. Whitney, manager of the 
Workmens Compensation Service Bureau of New 
York, was elected a director. 


CHIEF L. R. PALMER PRESIDES 


The Wednesday morning session was presided 
over by L. R. Palmer, chief inspector of the De. 
partment of Labor and Industry at Harrisburg, 
Pa. There was a profitable interchange of 
views. Among those speaking was Dr. Fred. 
erick L. Hoffman of the Prudential of Newark. 
Then there was an ‘Industrial Hygiene” ges. 
sion, presided over by Dr. George B. Young, 
Chicago Health Commissioner. An illustrated 
lecture by Dr. F. D. Patterson, director of ganij- 
tation and accident prevention, for Harrison 
Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, proved of much value, 
being accompanied by moving pictures of “safe 
and unsafe practices.’’ 

Other speakers were: Martin J. Insull of Chi- 
cago, vice-president of the Middle West Utili- 
ties Company, whose paper was on “Safety as 
a Means of Bettering the Relations between the 
Public and the Public Service Corporations; 
Dr. M. A. Brown, general safety agent of the 
New York Central lines; William P. Eno of 
Washington, D. C.; Fred C. Schwedtman of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and Dr. 
Lucian W. Chaney of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, R. W. Campbell, Chicago; vice-presidents, 
L..R. Palmer, Harrisburg, Pa.; R. C. Richards, 
Chicago; Edwin R. Wright, Chicago; secretary- 
treasurer, W. H. Cameron, Chicago. Executive 
Committee—G. L. Avery, C. L. Close, W. H. 
Cameron, R. W. Campbell, E. R. Wright, A. T. 
Morey, L. R. Palmer, C. W. Price, C. B. Scott, 
R. C. Richards, F. C. Schwedtman, E. G. Trim- 
ble, David Van Schaack, H. M. Wilson, Robert 
J. Young. 


BALTIMORE MAY HAVE FUND OF ITS OWN 


The city of Baltimore is preparing to enter 
the compensation insurance field on its own 
account. The Board of Estimate of that city 
has authorized Mayor Preston and City Solici- 
tor Field to confer with casualty experts, with 
a view to determining how much it will cost 
for the city to take care of its 5000 employees 
by the creation of its own insurance fund. If 
the city decides to do this, an appropriation will 
be made for the purpose in the next budget. 


KENTUCKY COMPENSATION 


Employers in Kentucky are being advised by 
Barbee & Castleman of Louisville to notify the 
State Workmens Compensation Board that they 
do not intend to accept the State Fund plat. 
This is more in the nature of a formal declina- 
tion than an actual one, intended principally to 
protect their in‘erests and pres rve thelr in- 
dependent position, rather than a final decl- 
sion not to participate in the plan. This presett 
declination does not prevent the employers from 
joining the fund later on if they so decide. 
Meanwhile the constitutionality of the law is 
being tested, and decision is expected in @ few 
weeks, after which, if the law is sustained, the 
employers can join the fund if they desire. 
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LABEL FOR SAFETY DEVICES 


Compensation Service Bureau Engages Un- 
derwriters Laboratories to Conduct Tests 


The Workmens Compensation Service Bureau 
has closed a contract with the Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc., by which the latter institu- 
tion will make the tests of safety devices and 
other accident prevention equipment and give 
them labels. Under this arrangement the label 
of the laboratories wil’ indicate standardized 
conditions as regards accidents and danger to 
life and limb. 

The plan contemplates a council consisting of 
safety experts connected with the casualty com- 
panies, whose duty will be to 
review the reports of the tests 
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with the State Manufacturers Association, the 
State Federation of Labor and the State Insur- 
ance Department. The next session of the 
Oklahoma Legislature, beginning in January, is 
almost certain to enact some sort of compensa- 
tion law. 


American Fidelity Company, Montpelier 

The stockholders cf the American: Fidelity 
Company of Montpelier, Vt., on October 15 paid 
in $150,000 to its resources, to be used as a con- 
tingent reserve and to enable the company to 
increase its writing capacity. The company has 
very largely settled its liability claims and suits, 
and all of its outstanding liability business has 
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THE PRESENT AND PAST 


Two Mighty Structures in New York’s 
Great Business Center 


The mighty present and the dim past have 
striking examples in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The New York energy, which demand; 
the greatest and best in every classification, is 
causing the erection of the world’s largest struc- 
ture—the Equitable Building, as shown in 
process of construction—while across Broadway, 
in the foreground, Trinity Churchyard lies as a 
direct link with past centuries. 

The neighborhood, now a center of the world’s 
financial affairs, was the fashionable suburban 
section of the early Manhattan 
settlement and the homes of 





by the laboratories, t» determine 
whether the devices and appli- 
ances submitted are entitled to 
the standard label. On the estab- 
lishment of the merit-rating sys- 
tem in relation to compensation 
insurance it at once became ap- 
parent that there must be provided 
astandard by which the inspectors 
could determine the efficiency of 
safety devices installed by em- 
ployees. Thus, the necessity for 
a standardizing bureau became 
imperative, and it was thought 
best to take advantage of the 
already organized and well- 
equipped Underwriters Labora- 
tories for this purpose. Hence 
this arrangement, which was con- 
cluded last week between W. H. 
Merrill, Jr., manager of the labor- 
atories, and the governing com- 
mittee of the bureau. 

The Underwriters Laboratories 
is an Illinois corporation, organ- 
ized by the fire insurance com- 
panies for testing the utility of 
fire-extinguishing apparatus, or 
the fire-resisting qualities of ma- 
terials. Their label in connec- 
tion with safety appliances under 
the workmen’s compensation law 
Will mean that the rate-making 
bodies will take into considera- 
tion in making rates or allowing 
discounts the fact of the devices 
being standard. 

The manual committee of the 
Bureau was in session several 
days last week in Hartford. 
Rates in the different classes of 
risks have been determined in a 
majority of the States having 
compensation statutes. The committee engaged 
in this labor is headed by Stanley L. Otis, actuary 
of the Workmens Compensation Service Bureau. 
The other members are: W. J. McCaffrey, Globe 
Indemnity of New York; R. J. Sullivan, Travel- 
és, Hartford; E. J. Bond, Maryland Casualty, 
Baltimore; Dr. I. M. Rubinow, Ocean Accidert 
4nd Guarantee, London; J. J. Murray, Employ- 
ers Liability, London; E. C. Higgins, Atna Life, 
Hartford, and Dr. R. M. Keeler, United States 
Casualty, New York. 





Oklahoma to Have New Law 
At a special meeting of the Surety and Casu- 
alty Underwriters Association of Oklahoma, 
pee in the Lee-Huckins hotel, Oklahoma City, 
a. plans were made for co-operating in 
rafting of a workmen’s compensation act 





wealthy merchants stood in place 
of the buildings now surrounding 
Trinity. The church walk and 
the Mall were in this locality. 
Colonial names were then the 
rule and the present Pine street 
was King, while adjoining Cedar 
street was then Queen street. 

One of the later buildings of 
the locality was the home office of 
the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany, torn down to provide a site 
for the American Surety Com- 
pany’s building, which occupies 
the center of the picture. The 
present building was put up in 
1894, and for some time was the 
‘allest ovcupied structure in ex- 
istence. Its 308 feet of height 
were imposing in that time, but 
several neighbors have dwarfed 
it. In sky-reaching particulars 
only, however, has the distancing 
been, as the American Surety 
building continues to-day, as at 
the time of erection, one of the 
finest examples of commercial ar- 
chitecture in New York. 

The surety company utilizes 
the ground floor corner section 
for its metropolitan department 
and has its general offices and 
departments in the fifth, sixth, 
seventh and twenty-first floors, 
as also in the fourth floor of the 
Schermerhorn building, adjoining 
on the right. This annex was 
taken on a ninety-nine-year lease 
by the company, in order to pre- 


Tue AMERICAN Surety CoMPpANY BUILDING AND THE NEW 


EguiITABLE Buitpinc, New York 


been reinsured or carried to expiration to pro- 
tect the interest of its policyholders. The com- 
pany has been settling its liability losses well 
within its estimated reserves, and since July 1 
has made a saving of over $40,000 by settling 
beneath its reserves. It now has net assets of 
$1,140,000, a capital of $300,000 and a net sur- 
plus of $150,000. 

For the past year the company has gradually 
eliminated its undesirable accident, surety and 
burglary lines, and while the volume in these 
classes has slightly decreased the current busi- 
ness is of a much better class. On its 1914 fidel- 
ity and surety premiums its losses incurred are 
less than one per cent. It has been gradually 
withdrawing from the far Southern and West- 
ern States, and its management is convinced 
that the company is now building up upon a 
strong and profitable basis. 
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vent encroachments on the light 
of the main structure. Few cor- 
porations, if any, in the Wall 
‘ Street neighborhood can make the 
satisfactory showing, as can the American Sure- 
ty Company, of carrying their buildings unen- 
cumbered, and, of course, there is much satis- 
faction in the realization. 

The new Equitable building is a fine monu- 
ment to the importance of insurance. The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society does not con- 
struct the building, but gives the place its name 
and is to be the principal tenant. The Equitable 
Building Corporation is responsible for the 
erection, and it has used the site of the Equita- 
ble Society’s old home, destroyed by fire in Jan- 
uary, 1912. The society will come back to the 
location next April and will occupy the entire 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth floors. It will 
vacate its present quarters in the City Investing 
building, will give up the thirteen-story Hazen 
building and- will move the general offices now 
in the Singer building, concentrating all in the 
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new place. The new building is the largest in 
the world by reason of its great floor space, and 
not by its height, although the thirty-eight 
stories extend nearly 550 feet above the street. 
As an entire block is occupied, the area of floor 
space is wonderful for an office structure and to- 
tals forty-five acres. There are three stories 
beneath the sidewalk. The site of the building 
is valued at $14,500,000. The population will be 
15,000 when filled to capacity. 





Manual of Compensation and Liability 
Insurance 

A new Manual of Compensation and Lia- 
bility Insurance, containing rules and rates, 
has been compiled by Actuary Stanley L. Otis 
and just published for the use of companies 
writing the classes of risks indicated. These 
rules, instructions, rates and classifications are 
effective from date of issue for both new 
business and renewals, and supersede all pre- 
vious manual rules, instructions, rates and 
classifications. No single policy will hereafter 
be issued by companies using the new manual 
to cover both liability to employees and to the 
public, except general liability policies covering 
private residences and automobile liability poli- 
cies covering private automobiles, where such 
policies do not include an obligation for com- 
pensation. 

The “General Liability’ form will hereafter 
be known as the “Owners’, Landlords’ and 
Tenants’ Public Liability” form, abbreviated 
to “O., L. and T. Public Liability.” 

The Public Liabilty form becomes the 
“Manufacturers’ or Contractors’ Public Lia- 
bility” form. 

The “Contingent” form becomes the “Own- 
ers’ or Contractors’ Protective Liability” form. 

The “Elevator Liability” form becomes the 
“Elevator Public Liability” form. 

The “Teams’ Liability’ form becomes the 
“Teams’ Public Liability” form. 

The “Automobile Liability’ form becomes 
the “Automobile Public Liability’ form. 

The “Theater Liability” form becomes the 
“Theater Public Liability” form. 

The new basis manual is designed to cover 
all compensation States. The rates given 
therein are the basis rates for all classifica- 
tions, and for each State there will be issued 
a differential slip containing the multiplier to 
be used in arriving at the manual rate for the 
‘given State. The differential rate slips are 
now available for Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota and New Jersey. 

The new manual is issued in two forms, 
namely, loose leaf, with binder, and bound in 
regular style. It contains five columns, headed 
as follows: 

“No.” ““Goms,” “P.L.” “Teas” “Auto.” 

By referring to corresponding marks in the 
differential slips, the appropriate rate for any 
class of risk may be at once ascertained. 

The manual contains 123 pages, and it is an 
innovation in that it is the first manual to 
cover all of the States. This feature will be 


welcomed by those who have hitherto had to 
use several different books. 

Prices for the new manual will be quoted to 
companies and agents desiring same upon ap- 
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plication to The Spectator Company, 135 Wil- 
liam street, New York. 


Two New Insurance Federations Started 

At Indianapolis last week there was organ- 
ized what is to be known as the Insurance 
Federation of Indiana. Over two hundred mem- 
bers were enrolled, including fire, life, casualty, 
surety and fraternal lines from all parts of the 
State. 

The idea of the federation is to be of service 
to policyholders, agents and companies, and to 
offer a united front in opposition to unwise in- 
surance legislation. The officers elected were: 


President, George W. Pangborn, general 
agent, Indianapolis, writing all classes of lia- 
bility and casualty lines. 

Vice-presidents, C. B. Fitch, local agent and 
life underwriter of Fort Wayne; M. S. Sonntag, 
Evansville; Frank L. Jones, superintendent 
Equitable Life of New York, Indianapolis. 

Secretary, H. N. Throckmorton, manager 
Etna Accident and Liability, Indianapolis. 

Treasurer, James F. Joseph, vice-president 
Sterling Fire, Indianapolis. 

The executive committee is made up as fol- 
lows: 

Life—Russell T. Byers, agency secretary 
American Central Life, to serve two years; 
Wm. E. Osborn, general agent Provident Life 
and Trust, one year. 

Fire—John H. Hellikson, State agent Spring- 
field Fire and Marine; Adolph J. Meyer, local 
agent, Indianapolis, and president of the Board 
of Trade, one year; William F. Wocher, secre- 
tary and manager insurance department A®tna 
Trust & Savings Company, Indianapolis, two 
years. 

Casualty—E. M. Heaton, three years; J. C. 
Dixon, State agent Standard Accident, Indian- 
apolis, one year. 

Surety—Wm. E. Barton, two years; John B. 
Messick, three years. 


A complete organization has now been ef- 
fected for the Insurance Federation of New 
York. The officers are as follows: President, 
Newton E. Turgeon, Buffalo; vice-president, 
Peter D. Kiernan, Albany; secretary, Buell wu. 
Mills, Rochester; treasurer, S. Carlisle Good- 
rich, Newburg. It is hoped that as many per- 
sons as possible connected with insurance in all 
its lines will join the organization, whose pur- 
pose is solely defensive. 





Western Accident and Indemnity, Helena 

The officers of the newly organized Western 
Accident and Indemnity of Helena, Mont., ex- 
pect that the company will be ready for busi- 
ness about November 1. It has a capital of 
$100,000 and a surplus of $50,000, and has com- 
plied with all laws of the State. A. M. Alder- 
son, present Secretary of State in Montang, is 
president and H. W. Cook is secretary. Al- 
though its charter at present permits the com- 
pany to write nearly all casualty lines as fol- 
lows—fidelity and surety, the company will, in 
the beginning, restrict its business to surety 
only. 


Casualty Company of America Entertains 

The Casualty Company of America recently 
removed to its new home office building at No. 
68 William street, New York, and on Thursday 
last many friends of the company and its of- 
ficers responded to invitations to view its new 
quarters. The company occupies four fioors of 
the building, and its offices are handsomely but 
not extravagantly fitted up and equipped with 
every modern convenience for the handling of 
its large business in the most expeditious aud 
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advantageous manner. President E. w, De 
Leon and his brother officers are entitled ty 
congratulation upon the carrying through of 
the project for providing a permanent home for 
his company, which is writing a largely jp. 
creased business this year. 


The Plate Glass Situation 

Something like a crisis seems to be approach. 
ing in the local plate glass insurance business, 
On Saturday the New York Plate Glass Ingur. 
ance Company of New York served the required 
five days’ notice of withdrawal from the agree. 
ment so far as commissions are concerned, 
which, added to the similar action taken preyj- 
ously by the Lloyds Plate Glass Company of 
New York and the Metropolitan Casualty Com. 
pany of New York, makes the situation rather 
tense. After this action had been taken, the 
question was raised as to the right of a member 
to withdraw as to commissions only, which has 
led the Metropolitan Company to notify the 
chairman of the association that, in the event 
of this view being upheld, that company will 
withdraw altogether from the association. It 
is quite possible the other two companies will 
take similar action. 


Bureau of Accident and Health Underwriters 
Planned 


The executive committee of the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
met in New York city recently, primarily to 
discuss the health and accident situation. It 
was decided to organize the Bureau of Accident 
and Health Underwriters as an_ independent 
section of the International Association. A 
committee, consisting of W. Bro Smith, W. 6G. 
Curtis, Norman R. Moray, A. Duncan Reid and 
John M. Parker, Jr., was appointed to complete 
the details of organization. Membership of 
the association is not compulsory for member- 
ship in the bureau. It is anticipated that the 
bureau manager will be salaried. 


Missouri Governor Against Suicide 


Exemption 

It is reported that Governor Major of Mis- 
souri hag expressed his purpose to veto the law 
to be introduced in the next session of the Mis- 
souri Legislature relating to suicide in refer- 
ence to insurance policies. Casualty companies 
had hoped for a change by which the provisions 
exempting in case of suicide would become 
valid. 


Interstate Casualty and Guaranty in 


Kansas 

The Interstate Casualty and Guaranty Com- 
pany of New Mexico was licensed recently for 
business in Kansas. Following the issuance of 
the license the company reinsured the accident 
and health business of the Occidental Life In- 
surance Company of Albuquerque, N. M» i 
Kansas. 





Kansas City Interinsurance Alliance 
Liquidates 


The Stallion and Jack Owners Interinsurance 
Alliance, Kansas City, Mo., has liquidated after 
three years in business. The rate charged ¥# 
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$3.50, and after the withdrawal of licenses of 
interinsurers the company was not able to get 
enough business to continue under that schedule. 


Casualty Notes 

_The Great Western Accident Association of Des 
Moines announces that it will increase its capital 
stock by $150,000, making the total $250,000. 

—John J. Kennedy has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the industrial claim department of the Pru- 
dential Casualty Company of Indianapolis, 

—F, B. Johnson has been appointed receiver for 
the International Industrial Accident Company of In- 
dianapolis, The company began business January 1, 


1913. 

—At the meeting of the board of directors of the 
National Surety of New York, Anton G. Hodenpyl, of 
the firm of Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co., was elected a 
member. 

—Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard have been ap- 
pointed Chicago agents by the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity of Hartford for their fidelity, surety, plate 
glass and burglary lines. 

—The Surety Underwriters Association of New 
York city elected the following officers: President, 
William H. Conroy; vice-president, Fred C. Williams, 
and secretary, John H. Manning. 

—A. E. Hutson has retired as general agent of the 
Commercial Casualty of Newark in Philadelphia. ‘The 
company will hereafter conduct a branch office at 134 
South Fourth street, in Philadelphia. 


—The General Indemnity Company of Rochester, 
N. Y., has been licensed by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Arkansas to do business in that State. It 
will confine its lines to burglary, theft and forgery. 


FIRE INSURANCE 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 

English War Risks.—The news by cable 
that insurances are being effected in London 
and other cities in England against loss caused 
by bombs dropped from balloons or aero- 
planes by Germans caused some comment 
among the underwriters in this city. Of 
course, these insurances are a Lloyds venture 
and are not accepted by the regular companies. 
Nothing like such insurance has been heard 
of before, and as it is without precedent it is 
assumed that the rates equaling two and a half 
per cent are guesswork. Until there is actual 
damage and an adjustment of the preferred 
claims it can only be surmised what is the 
adequate rate. Unquestionably the actual risk 
is beyond speculation, but remembering how 
some of the owners of property in American 
cities were excited by fears of bombardment 
by Spanish warships during the Spanish- 
American war, we can hardly blame the Eng- 
lish for preferring the payment of a premium 
to cover the possible loss to the chance from 
disaster incurred by neglect to insure. 














War Risk Business Increasing.—The war 
tisk business is increasing in volume in spite 
of the efforts of the British nation to protect 
ts shipping from the Germans. In the pro- 
gress of events so many unexpected losses 
have occurred that it can hardly be expected 


that the demand for war risk protection should 
decrease, 


— Prevention Exhibition Instructive.— 
he demonstration and observance of fire pre- 
Yention day in this city was a remarkably 
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edifying and instructive exhibition. The city 
authorities and the head of the fire department 
deserve credit for drawing attention to the 
importance of fire prevention from an educa- 
tional standpoint, not less than from its 
financial and economical aspect. It was wisely 
decided that the educational campaign better 
be left to the city. If the underwriters had 
been prominent in the matter, some smart 
folks would have charged that it was self- 
interest only which prompted the effort, but 
when the banner was displayed that the curse 
of fires cost the taxpayers of this city $7,000,- 
000 per annum, it was a bolt which shot true 
and convinced people who never thought of 
the evil in that way. 

Possible Big Cotton Fire.—If the morning 
newspapers some day record a disastrous fire 
loss on cotton in some Southern warehouses, 
what is known as the cotton problem will 
strike home. Now, to aggravate the trouble to 
underwriters, an agitation has been started to 
eliminate the ordinary replacement clauses in 
fire policies. 

Automobile Losses Increasing.—The com- 
panies which are foremost in insurance upon 
automobiles in this city and vicinity are com- 
plaining that in the country the losses are in- 
creasing and settlements are difficult. Now 
that the season is nearly ended and machines 
are going into winter quarters, it probably in- 
creases the moral hazard. So many people are 
accustomed to depend upon insurance policies, 
and then become careless and indifferent to the 
safety of the garage or other places where 
their autos are stored for the winter, that the 
companies are inclined to view the moral 
hazard on falling prices with more than ordi- 
nary suspicion. 


No Abatement in Mutual Competition.— 
The competition of the factory mutuals of 
New England for choice risks in and around 
the city shows no signs of abatement. Two 
sprinklered factories in Brooklyn were taken 
away from the stock companies within the last 
fortnight and handed over to the upper-ten 
factory mutuals. There is a vitality in the 
system which was not uprooted by the Salem 
fire. The brokers have sworn vengeance upon 
every risk removed from the stock offices, and 
point to reprisals. 

Plate Glass Trouble Likely.—The with- 
drawal of the Metropolitan and the Lloyds 
plate glass companies from the commission 
compact which bind them to an uniform brok- 
erage with all their associates threatens a war 
in the business which will endanger rates as 
well as commissions to brokers. These two 
companies complain that while they have hon- 
estly observed the brokerage rates, their neigh- 
bors have openly and defiantly paid excess 
brokerage commissions, and withdrawal from 
the old agreement is the only remedy left to 
them to protect their business. 

National Lumber Inter-Insurance.—The 
news that the National Lumber Association 
has voted to organize an inter-insurance asso- 
ciation to carry their own risks provokes a 
smile. The lumber dealers have two or three 
stock fire offices which they own and control, 
and more than one mutual organization, which 
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are all quite inadequate to afford the lines 
necessary for their protection. There is a 
lumber inter-insurance office in Kansas City. 
The inter-insurance system is interlocked now 
with sprinklered protection, but it is not an 
easy job to sprinkle a lumber yard! 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 


Boston Board Lowers Fire Rates.—At its 
regular bi-monthly meeting last week the Bos- 
ton Board of Fire Underwriters reduced the 
rates twenty per cent on brick dwellings, brick 
private stables and apartment houses and their 
contents, if, under the rules, they can be 
written for a term of years. Similar reduc- 
tion also was made on like risks of frame 
construction, the reduction on contents being 
only fifteen per cent. Brick and frame stores 
with dwellings above grade floor are reduced 
fifteen per cent, and contents if for a term 
of years. Brick and frame public build- 
ings, including churches and their contents, if 
they can be written for term of years, are also 
reduced fifteen per cent, but none of these re- 
ductions applies to frame construction in any 
part of Charlestown, East and South Boston, 
and defined districts in Roxbury and Dor- 
chester. 


District of Columbia Insurance Code 


An elaborate insurance code for the District 
of Columbia will be considered by the American 
Bar Association at its sessions in Washington 
this week, and, if adopted, will be presented to 
Congress for enactment. The committee which 
has prepared the proposed code consists of Ash- 
ley Cockrell and Archibald G. Thatcher, mem- 
bers of the committee on insurance of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association; Charles F. Nesbit, Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Insurance for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Frank C. Greene, mem- 
ber of a commission appointed by the Governor 
of Kentucky to investigate State fire insurance 
laws. 

The purpose of the committee is to erect a 
model insurance law which will serve as a first 
step toward similar legislation elsewhere. Su- 
perintendent Nesbit, in his annual report to the 
District Commissioners, lays great stress on the 
recent decision by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of the German Alli- 
ance Insurance Company of New York against 
Ike Lewis, confirming the decision with respect 
to the State law of Kansas, giving the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance in that State the right to 
fix and regulate rates of fire insurance. Con- 
cerning this decision the Superintendent says: 

This is one of the most far-reaching decisions of re- 
cent years. It marks the era when public rate making 
replaces private rate making. It is possible and prob- 
able that public rate making based on schedules and 
classifications will result in such adjustment in fire 
insurance rates as will tend almost automatically to 
reduce defects and hazards in buildings, thus acting 


constantly and powerfully to decrease the annual fire 
waste of this country. 


Death of William J. Haggerty 

William J. Haggerty, assistant manager of 
the Western department of the Fire Associa- 
tion, died in his home in Chicago October 8. 
He was forty-four years of age and had been in 
ill health since 1912. He was a man of great 
ability and was held in high esteem with the 
Fire Association. 
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NATIONAL BOARD’S PLANS 





Special Meeting to Pass on Actuarial 
Committee’s Suggestions 





INITIATES IMPORTANT NEW LOSS BUREAU 





Standard Classifications of Fire Hazards and 
Loss Reports for the Country 


The importance which is attached to the spe- 
cial meeting of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters to be held at the Assembly Rooms of 
the New York Board, 123 William street, New 
York, on October 29, can be measured by the 
fact that very few special meetings of that 
body have been held in recent years. The prin- 
cipal business to be considered is the transmit- 
tal by the executive committee of the report of 
the actuarial committee, and the presentation 
of resolutions in connection therewith, which 
resolutions were adopted by the executive com- 
mittee on September 24 last. 

The resolutions to be passed upon are printed 
in full below: 


First.—That the classification of occupancy hazards 
and the form of loss report blank, as prepared by the 
actuarial committee, be adopted and made the stand- 
ards of the National Board of Fire Underwriters to 
take effect January 1, 1915. 

Second.—That each company member of the Board 
and / or subscribing to the work of the Actuarial Bu- 
reau be requested to begin to use same from said 
date, in order that uniformity of classification and 
loss reports may obtain, thus making a a 
combined experience of essential value for statistical 
purposes. 

Third.—That there be established within the Board 
a new department to be known as the Actuarial Bu- 
reau, the work of which shall be to gather from the 
members of the Board, as well as from such non- 
member companies as may desire to join in the,,.work 
and support of the Bureau, their experience of 
writings and losses in the United States, which ex- 
perience shall be classified according to the standards 
hereby adopted. This experience to be combined and 
tabulated for the purpose of obtaining the fire loss 
costs of each and every class of hazard in the United 
States. 

Fourth.—That a part of the work of the Bureau 
shall be— 

a. To compile a record of all fire losses upon prop- 
erty in the United States as reported by its members 
to the Bureau upon the standard blanks hereby 
adopted, with information regarding location, charac- 
ter of property, values, insurance, origin of fire, etc. 

b. To investigate the fire dangers to which each 
class of property is subject and to develop thorough 
and scientific information concerning the causes of 
fire and their prevention. 

c. To make and maintain an alphabetical index of 
all loss claimants as reported by the companies, with 
a fire record of each, such information to be for the 
benefit of the subscribers to the Bureau. 

d. To furnish cengee| to each State or other law- 
ful authorities that shall require reports of losses a 
complete record of. losses. therein for each fiscal year, 
and in addition thereto immediate advices to the 
proper authority in such State concerning losses that 
require the investigation of the Fire Marshal. Such 
annual reports taking the place of all specific loss re- 
ports now and hereafter legally rene nts ¢ 

Fifth.—That the entire affairs of the Bureau shall 
be under the charge of a standing committee to be 
known as the Actuarial Bureau committee, the acts 
of such committee being subject—as with other stand- 
ing committees of the Board—to the supervision of 
the executive committee. 

Sixth.—That the expenses of the Bureau shall be 
met by an assessment upon the companies subscribing 
to its support and as a temporary measure be based 
upon the gross premiums—it being meant by “gross 
premiums” the premiums as shown by the policies, less 
only cancellations; and the assessment to cover ex- 
penses until the next annual meeting in May, 1915, 
shall be at the rate of 1/50 of one per cent, payable 
upon. demand, the permanent basis of future assess- 
ments to be determined by the Actuarial- Bureau com- 
mittee, subject to the supervision of the executive 
committee, 

Seventh.—That upon due application to the Act- 
uarial Bureau committee any company not now a 
member of the Board, and whether eligible for full 
membership or not, may become a subscriber to the 
Actuarial Bureau without participating in the other 
functions of the Board, provided such company con- 
tributes to the expenses of the Bureau the same per- 
centage of assessment or assessments from the com- 
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mencement of the Bureau work as have been levied 
upon the subscribers. 


If adopted by the board, and there is no rea- 
son to believe that the action on next Thursday 
will be other than affirmative, these resolutions 
will put into effect a very important change in 
the system of classifications and reports of the 
many companies affected, as all the companies 
will henceforth, or after January 1 next, use the 
standard form of classification of fire hazards 
for the United States, and also will report to 
the loss bureau thereby created, under the stan- 
dard form, all losses throughout the country. 

The establishment of an actuarial bureau 
having for its purpose the preparation of a 
scientific system of classification of fire hazards 
and fire losses will form an epoch in the history 
of fire insurance in the United States, for the 
information so obtained will not only be invalu- 
able to the underwriter, but such facts as will 
be collated and tabulated will furnish a basis for 
a rate-making system founded upon actual ex- 
perience such as has never before been at- 
tempted or accomplished. 

The plans of the National Board thus outlined 
and waiting adoption have received the hearty 
and unanimous endorsement of the Fire 
Marshals Association of North America and 
the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 


War Tax Insurance 

The war tax bill, which passed the United 
States Senate on October 17 after long debate, 
contains no tax on life insurance. Concerning 
fire and marine and casualty, the following is in- 
cluded: 

Marine and fire insurance policies, one cent 
on each one dollar of premium, co-operative 
and mutual fire insurance exempted. 

‘Casualty insurance, one cent on each one dol- 
lar of premium. 

The measure now goes before the conference 
committee, and it is not anticipated that there 
will be any change in it so far as relates to in- 
surance, although vigorous protests are being 
forwarded from casualty men everywhere, who 
have pointed out that for twenty-six companies 
in 1910-1911 there was an underwriting loss of 
042, 


Insurance Institute of Hartford Active 

At a meeting of the board of directors and 
office representatives of the Insurance Institute 
of Hartford, held a week ago, plans for the 
coming season were announced. The secretary 
reported that there were 872 members, and the 
treasurer announced a balance of over $900, 
with all bills paid. 

Vice-President Frederick C. Moore, superin- 
tendent of the special risk department of the 
Hartford Fire, announced that the second year’s 
course in fire insurance would be given this 
year. Last year this course proved to be a 
great success under the leadership of Mr. Moore. 
Inspection trips to various factories were made 
and the average attendance at the classes was 
over fifty. 

The casualty course of instruction this year 
will be in charge of Vice-President H. P. Dun- 
ham, J. E. Rhodes (2d), and E. Sidney Berry. 
A series of lectures will be given on personal 
accident and workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. Vice-President W. C. Faxon of the A4tna 
Life will give the history of accident insurance, 
Vice-President B. A. Page of the Travelers will 
read a paper on accident underwriting, and 
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Secretary Arthur Woodward of the Connecticut 
General will discuss the accident policy, Pro. 
grammes of the meetings will be printeq and 
distributed to members at an early date, anq all 
lectures in the course will be printed at the 
close of the season. 

An accounting course and a course in ef- 
ficiency will be given during the coming winter. 
Arrangements will be made with some profes. 
sional in New York city to have charge of the 
course, and the meetings will open in Novem. 
ber. 


Western Insurance Bureau Meets 

The semi-annual meeting of the Western Ip. 
surance Bureau began Tuesday last af Atlantic 
City, N. J. A standard form of policy, closely 
resembling the New York form, was adopted for 
use by members, and the matter of joint print. 
ing of forms is under consideration. The large 
cities committee advocated uniform commissions 
for all agents. The committee on publicity 
and education reported good progress, but ac- 
centuated the enormous extent and difficulty of 
its task of educating millions of people to be 
individually careful to prevent fires. Considera- 
tion of the proposed combination form of policy, 
covering both fire and tornado insurance, was 
laid over until the next annual meeting. 


Eastern Union to Revise New England Rates 

At the regular meeting of the Eastern Union 
last week, the view was expressed that the rat- 
ing methods now in use in New England should 
be revised and that steps should be taken to 
that end. The New Haven and Providence 
committees were discharged with thanks, and 
their duties merged in those of the New Eng- 
land committee. The Pennsylvania committee 
was also discharged by merger with the middle 
department committee. The map committee 
made recommendations looking to more uni- 
formity and greater economy to companies in 
maps. A committee was appointed to present 
nominations for officers for the ensuing year at 
the forthcoming annual meeting in November. 


War Risks Improving 

Recent seizures of neutral vessels carrying 
cargoes consigned to neutral countries con- 
tiguous to Germany or Austria by British war 
vessels has brought about some modification of 
war risk policies. Policies upon such vessels 
are now required to contain warranties that 
they will be free from British capture or seizure; 
or that such property shall not, prior to the ex- 
piration of the insurance, have been shipped, 
consigned or sold to parties domiciled in Ger- 
many or Austria, and also warranted free of 
condemnation on the ground that the property 
is sold, owned or shall have been so shipped, 
consigned or sold. The rate for war risk in- 
surance to Scandinavian ports, if either of the 
above warranties is used, ranges around two 
per cent, but it is estimated that the rate for 
such jnsurance, without the warranty, would 
range from twelve per cent to fifteen per cent, 
providing any company could be found to ac 
cept such risk. This action was the outcome of 
the strenuous endeavors on the part of the 
British navy to prevent contraband of wat 
reaching Germany or Austria by being shipped 
to some nearby neutral country from where It 
could in turn be shipped to either of the coun: 
tries named. The English and French naval 
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ecticut The Pioneer German Fire Insurance Company in America 
Pro- | 
ed and eo , i 
and all 
at the Fi , 
+ 2 tre Insurance Company 
winter : a 
j TAL LOSSES PAID IN THE GERMA 
profes. OOTED STATES $27,000,000 HAMBURG, NY 
of the Organised in 1854 Entered United States in 1858 
jovem- United States Branch Pacific Coast Department 
123 William Street - - New York 340 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 
H. N. KELSEY, Manager MACDONALD & MILES, Managers 
8 AGENTS WANTED IN UNREPRESENTED POINTS 
Tn In- at 
tlantic ; 
closely vessels have been particularly active in search- Merchants Credit Association. New legislation may be clude only casualty and fire agents, of whom there are 
ed for ing and seizing neutral vessels carrying consign- asked on this point. more than one hundred and fifty in the city. 
print- ments to European countries from which ship- —General Manager F. Ww. P. Rutter, of the London _—The Kansas Insurance Department reports collec- 
large nent to Germany or Austria can be readily ac- and Lancashire Fire of Liverpool, sailed for England tions for the first eight months of the year 1913 of 
issions wmplished. Among the vessels so searched or on October 14 on the “Lusitania.” $407,388, an increase of $21,871 over the same period 
blicity ized are some now flying the flag of the United —Indianapolis agents have abrogated the agreement  f the previous year Of this amount, all over $12,000 
ut ac — dit remaftis to be seen what position of January not to accept lower commissions, under 80¢S to swell the Firemen’s Relief Fund and the 
Rates, and % Fe : : threats of the companies to suspend them. State revenues, 
llty of will be taken by the American Government in ; ; seen 
to be tion with such practices by belligerents. —Herbert W. Ellis has become special agent of the —The Fire Underwriters Club of Cincinnati has 
sidera- connection i 2 Institut f Pheenix of London for Western New York. He was abandoned the sole-agency system and now permits 
ile At the meeting of pe thagerrie se Pen i an formerly with the Continental of New York city. four agencies for each company, these to include any i 
, ay, ; “ : gh s 
i Marine wegen : on pe wel a clei: Wh, ‘Mlank tan Netnia Wileaies Qiaee anil —- Eighty i companies were on the sole- i 
, the opinion that conditions were imp ng of the Scottish Union and National of Edinburgh, *8¢"°Y basis in that city; nineteen had two; twenty { 
the shipment of freight in British and French with headquarters in Kansas City, to take effect No- had three, and fifteen had four or more. ‘ 
steamers and that rates would be lower. A vember 1. —The Insurance Department of Mississippi has be- 
tabulation of rates prepared by the institute at —Morris A. Armstrong, examiner for Missouri at %% the collection of back taxes due the State be- 
Rates the request of the New York Chamber of Com- the home office of the American Central of St. Louis, °*%% : — reinsurance deductions made by 
Union merce shows approximate premiums for two Mo., has been appointed Missouri agent, with head- some of t eiinninem yma operating there. The companies 
aes weeks ending October 31 for New York, Boston, quarters 00 Kanens- City. pay a semi-annua tax on premiums and are allowed 
: : ; : : to deduct reinsurance with authorized companies pro- 
should Philadelphia and Baltimore, running from four The County Fire of Philadelphia has applied for ad- vided the latter pay the tax. 
cen to per cent to belligerents, Germans and Aus- mission to Georgia. This company is controlled by The commission named by G McC £ 
| 1 “y Fi : ‘ts busi . G . _— overnor cUreary o 
idence trians, to normally low rates to Americans and = apse evo - racer eorgia Kentucky to make recommendations looking toward a 
8, and other neutrals. : : é * new code for the insurance business, conferred last 
- Eng- —An inter-insurance concern is to be organized by week with the special commitee of the National Board 
mittee the National Lumber Manufacturers Association to of Fire Underwriters. The insurance committee con- 
middle ‘ N carry the fire risks of its members. A committee is sisted of David Rumsey, Charles H. Coffin, S. Y 
atin Fire Notes to be appointed to call a special meeting and formulate Typper, A. G. Dugan al Neal Bassett. gee se 
ants —Ernest C. Folsom has been appointed by the Ham- plans. meeting will be held later. 
ies in burg-Bremen of Hamburg special agent for Nebraska —It is now expected that the Marquette National LYM , P - 
7 ae at Lincoln. Fire of Chicago will be able to resume by next Jan- Paes hdaedien de re rin of - be 
ese = . ° S : on a eir annual meet- 
ear at —The Commercial Union and the North British and = UATY, Since mies wie si sna a = seckhaiters ing, held in Memphis. The other officers chosen were: 
Mercantile of London have reinsured their German have agreed to the amendment of the charter to begin me ; le: 
shee. ercantil Sualneen at. the: lower copiialination Vice-presidents, R. P. Johnson, Knoxville; John T. 
business in German companies. ; ; Owen, Chattanooga; A. S. Carnes, Memphis; Lee J. 
—Closer scrutiny of the operations of mutual fire —Kansas City is to have an insurance club, with Loventhal, Nashville; W. E. Walker, Winchester; sec- 
insurance companies in Texas was discussed at a downtown clubrooms, library, luncheon facilities and a _retary-treasurer, Oscar A. Smith, Memphis. The meet- 
banquet at Fort Worth recently of the Wholesale hustling organization. The proposed club is to in- ing was well attended. 
rrying 
con- oattihs ee 
h war 
e e 
= ‘‘Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance’”’ 
essels 
; that One of the most valuable canvassing documents ever issued for the So many letters similar to the foregoing have come to us that a new 
izure; use of life insurance agents is that published by The Spectator Com- edition of “Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance” will be shortly 
oc pany, entitled “Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance,” which has passed jgsued. Work has been going ahead on the new edition for several 
on through twelve large editions. It has proved of inestimable value . months, and The Spectator Company solicits the aid of the agents in 
fis thousands of instances through persuading men to follow a go00c compiling the important work showing the large customers in life 
eit example. Many letters have been received by us indicating the use to availa 
which erous agents, either in obtainin ‘ 5 : 
ipped, 1 the work has been put by num iintaad ad In the meantime we have on hand several hundred copies of the 
k in- new insurance or in increasing lines already carried. One letter re- cdumiaian di d wae h ay 
of the ttived from an agency manager of a prominent life insurance company POSES CON, ONS Ss Cree eee Oe sale of same, we now . 
nee ttads in part as follows: offer the old edition, published three years ago, at just half of the usual 
te for As you know we think pretty well of your publication “Prominent prices, namely, 50 cents per copy for those bound in cloth, and 63 cents 
would —_. of Life Insurance;” have kept it on_ file pc fone t0 _— for those bound in leather. After the new edition has been published, 
cent, ome of the men associated with me here use it with telling effect. AS ine prices will hn. weesared tai te : bindi a ie ion ti 
a an illustration, one of the men told me of two cases that he closed oe ‘ : $1 per copy in cloth binding an $1. . 
me of very largely by using this as an argument. When he got through with leather binding. Live agents are thus afforded a fine opportunity to 
¢ the Po man, he increased his insurance from $70,000 to $100,000, sonny procure a strong canvassing document at much less than the usual 
wat p> li eae pty byt rs Ne a teee ch price. Here is a chance to obtain this book at a bargain price. Send 
ipped ¢ placed Pere wee Oey SISee ee ee. in your orders at once to The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
ere it € give you this information as a matter of encouragement. New York. 
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Agency Wants, 


















WESTERN office of large New York con- 

cern has desk and desk room space to let in 
large desirable office, with use of telephone, in 
Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago, $15. 
per month. References required. Address 


S. D. K., care of THE SPECTATOR 
P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 


























Company Representation Wanted 




















AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


with a clean, successful record is open for a General Agency 
with an Old Line Company. 


Address, ‘“‘SSUCCESSFUL’’ Care of The Spectator, 








P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 
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We Have a Special 
Proposition 
Something Entirely NEW 


Salary and commission to anyone who can 
prove a record as a producer of Accident 
and Health business. 





We also write Plate Glass, 
Burglary and Theft Insurance 





Insurance Exchange :: Chicago 


1 DLAN OD CASUALT YI 








Higencp Wants. 



























“ACME” $15.00 


Limited Accident and Sickness Policy 


For Loss of Life ° a - Regular Public Convey- 
For Loss of Both Eyes - -| Indemnity ance Indemnity 
For Loss of Both Hands’ - -}$5,000 7 ’ 
For Loss of Both Feet ° i $5,000,00 $7,500.00 
For Loss of One Hand and One Foot 


all pote oll 
For Loss of One Eye - ; 750.00 1,125.00 
Single Double 
Less of Time by Accident - | $25. 00 $50.00 
Per Week Per Week 


$25.00 Weekly Sickness Benefit 
$25.00 Weekly Hospital Benefit 
$200.00 Emergency Relief 


L. PINNER & CO., Inc. 


Great Eastern Casualty Co. 
Acme Department 


30 Church Street New York 





A General Agency is open 
in the State of 
PENNSYLVANIA 
For one of the best Old Line 
Companies in America. 
Write “‘B”’ 

Care of The Spectator 
P.O. Box 1117, NewY ork City, N.Y. 






























STOCK CASUALTY COMPANY entering 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri and other States want 
State Managers. Salaried Positions. Young 
energetic men with good records and some cas- 
ualty experience desired. Address R. R. S., Care 
of The Spectator, P. O. Box 1117, New York 
City, N. Y. 








STOCK SALESIMEN 
_ TAKE NOTICE 


SHENANDOAH LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


(Organizing) 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Proposed Capital Stock, $500,000.00. 
Strong local and State-wide endorsements. 
Over 600 subscribers already secured. 


Splendid territory, valuable leads and liberal contracts to 4 
few first-class Stock Salesmen. 


Write, giving record and references, to 
JOHN T. BOONE, President 


Colonial Organization Corporation 
Roanoke, Virginia 


— 
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